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This is the season to try the patience of both 
teachers and children. How can one sit and 
concentrate on spelling, geography or science 
when visions of sugar plums dance in one’s 
head? And how can one teach a classful of such 
visionaries? Humbly we offer our solution: 
The December Story PARADE. 

Here is Christmas presented from all angles 
in all its color, joy, and excitement. Here too, 
is much that the teacher can turn into solid 
learning experience. We have counted at least 
a dozen items in the table of contents that 
deal with Christmas directly. And from these 
very stories and articles, as well as from the 
rest of the issue, much can be learned in spell- 
ing, geography, science, and practically every 
other school subject. 


CHRISTMAS ARITHMETIC 

Let us begin with Arnold Asks for a Bike by 
Marion Renick. Here, a farm boy gets the 
bicycle he wants for Christmas by earning the 
money for it himself. His father helps him cut 
Christmas trees from a nearby wood. These he 
sells and thus he makes enough money for his 
bicycle and for some gifts for the family be- 
sides. He does run into some trouble which he 
successfully weathers, and from his experiences 
he gains the pleasure of feeling manly and in- 
dependent about earning money. 

A teacher could talk “budget” after the class 
reads about Arnold. It may be an idea to dis- 
cuss the various means children have of accu- 
mulating meney for gifts. You may help them 
make a liv: sf people whom they want to re- 
member ai ‘Christmas, and then let them try 
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Christmas Coming! 
By MarcareET K, SOIFER 






to apportion their money in such a way that 
they make the most sensible and worthwhile 
purchases with the money they have to spend. 
You may have a whole series of lessons in 
arithmetic and consumer education that have 
both immediacy and validity. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Christmas Ship on the Sulu Sea by Paul T. 
Gilbert will give you a fine lesson in geog- 
raphy, for the setting of this story is the Phil- 
ippines. The children of a Spanish mission 
school were looking forward to an American 
Christmas, promised them by their teacher. A 
box of supplies including a Santa Claus cos- 
tume, a tree, decorations and candy was being 
shipped to them, but there was a fierce storm 
on the Sulu Sea and the ship could not get 
through. Two daring children try to save the 
day and with the help of the most unlikely 
people, their American Christmas was realized. 

Think of the opportunities for teacher and 
students suggested in this story! Your children 
may be moved to find out more about the cli- 
mate and life of the people in the Pacific 
Islands. And while you are getting acquainted 
with Southeast Asia, don’t overlook Burma 
Boy by Willis Lindquist. How far is Burma 
from the Philippines and do the same kind of 
people live there? Are they poor or rich? Your 
children may want to share their blessings 
through CARE packages to different parts of 
the world, contributions to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund or to local organizations that 
help needy children in the neighborhood. 

Does the Fire Department in your city collect 








broken toys which they repair and distribute 
among poor children? They do in New York 
City. Perhaps, if there is no agency handling 
this project near you, you and your class could 
help organize it. 


Ho.ipay ENTERTAINMENTS 

Is your class responsible for the Christmas 
play this year? Holy Night by Elizabeth Mun- 
sterberg is adapted from a legend by the great 
Selma Lagerlof. It may be the play for you. It 
has an aura of mystery and beauty that chil- 
dren can convey simply and naturally. No one 
part is too long, and your whole group can be 
drawn into it. 

To complete your Christmas program, you 
may want to teach the children the song Go 
Tell It on the Mountains, a departure from 
the popular yuletide carols. 

To prepare for the holiday, try out Family 
Games in class, so that the children can teach 
them to the people at home; or you may use 
them yourself with your group for a Christmas 
party. 

Notice that Patricia Villemain has some 
ideas for tree and party decorations that will 
keep hands busy. Also the Rojankovsky cover 
and his wonderful cottontails on page 5 and 
the decorative borders by other artists on pages 
2, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33 may give you ideas for 
holiday motifs. 


Toys AND GIFTS 

The toys and pictures described in March of 
Toys by Deana Mendenhall will give your 
children much to ponder and discuss. Then 
you may wish to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion and ask the children to draw and describe 
their oldest toy or their favorite toy. Or you 
may send them home to ask their parents 
about toys in their day and bring back des- 
criptions. You could even have a toy show and 
ask each contributor to submit a label giving 
the toy’s history and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Why, you could even charge admission for 
such a show and spend the proceeds for toys 
for poor children. 


Even your science can be bound up with 
Christmas this year. Rose Wyler in her series 
on Weather discusses weather forecasting and 
gives directions for making a barometer. She 
suggests that young people can make one as a 
Christmas gift for somebody who would ap- 
preciate it. 


Fun Any TIME 

Considering all the wonderful wonders of 
Christmas that fill the pages of the December 
PARADE, you'd think that’s all there is. But 
we've barely touched on the contents of this 
issue. Some of the richest material happens 
not to be seasonal. 

Story Trains by Virginia Stumbough pre- 
sents the romance and adventure connected 
with some famous trains and their engineers. 
The author includes two stanzas of “Casey 
Jones.” And there are many more railroad 
songs the children could learn, like “I’ve Been 
Working on the Railroad,” “The Tarrier’s 
Song,” and “The Railroad Cars Are Coming.” 
Try Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag for 
words and music. 

One Cold Day by Elizabeth Coatsworth is 
the perfect story to read aloud to little chil- 
dren as they stand around your chair and look 
at the pictures as you read. A little boy is lost 
in the woods. He meets a bear in a red over- 
coat and fur cap. The bear takes the boy to his 
home and makes some hot chocolate which 
they both enjoy with cinnamon buns. The 
bear escorts the boy to the edge of the woods 
then goes back home for his winter sleep. 

Make sure the children turn to page 44 and 
enjoy the portrait of Sway Isway, the Arab 
donkey. And of course they must read the 
sampling of Edward Lear’s limericks. You 
could play a game of building limericks to- 
gether, every child furnishing a line. Write 
each one on the board as it grows, and when 
you have four or five limericks, set the chil- 
dren to illustrating them. 

May you all have fun and may you all get a 
Story PARADE subscription in your Christmas 
stocking. 






Merry Christmas, boys and girls. I suppose 
like the penglets you’ve been busy with great 
piles of paper and long, sharp pencils. 

I peeked over Peterkin’s shoulder one day 
and saw him writing, “Space suit, long-distance 
kind.” Petunia was scribbling furiously, “Hot- 
Water Bottle for interplanetary use.” 

“Fins and flippers!” I said. ‘““What’s this?” 

“Esmeralda and 
Rosabelle Duck, the 
twins down the street, 
have started writing 
their lists 
Claus, so we’re writing 
the Grand 
Pan Penguin,” Peter- 
“Then 
what to 


for Santa 
ours for 


kin told me. 
he'll know 
bring us for Christ- 
mas. I’m going to be a space explorer.” 





“And I’m coming along,” said Petunia in a 
practical voice. “But I hear it gets cold out 
there, even for penguins. So I want the Grand 
Pan Penguin to bring me a hot-water bottle, 
plenty hot.” 

I shook my head doubtfully. “I don’t know 
about this,” I said. ““The Grand Pan Penguin 
is sort of old-fash- 
ioned. He may never 
even have heard of 
space suits and inter- 


planetary hot - water 
bottles.” 

“But Uncle Peter,” 
Peterkin protested, 


“you told us that the 
Grand Pan Penguin 
sits all year on _ his 
throne of green ice in 


Peter Penguin 
Calking 






Antarctica and has all the winds of the world 
tell him everything that happens. The winds 
must have told him what all those scientists 
have been up to.” 

“And Santa Claus is going to bring space 
suits to his children, lots of them,” Petunia 
said. “Esmeralda and Rosabelle can have them 
if they want.” 

“All right, all right,” I sighed. “I'll call the 
Grand Pan Penguin and see what he can do.” 

Scarcely did I have the connection with 
Antarctica when I heard the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin’s angry voice. ““The winds tell me you've 
got two silly penglets there,” he growled. 
“Penglets not satisfied with land or sea.” 

“Yes, but...” I began timidly. 

“New: 
fangled nonsense! Tell those penglets to leave 


“It’s nonsense!” he interrupted. 
space tomfoolery to the flipper-less kinc. Else 
they'll find nothing but black stones for 
Christmas.” 

And with that he slammed the phone. 

Of course Peterkin and Petunia were ter- 
ribly disappointed when I told them the Grand 


Pan Penguin disapproved of flying penglets. 
Then 


grabbed her by the flipper, and tore down the 


suddenly Peterkin nudged Petunia, 

















street with her. Half an hour later they were 
back with bright faces and new lists. 

“Genuine white polar-bear muff,” Petunia 
had written on hers. 

“Sealskin coat with pink silk lining,” Peter- 
kin had on his. 

“The Grand Pan Penguin can’t have any- 
thing against a muff and fur coat,” the pen- 
glets said in virtuous voices, 

“No, he can get those all right down there 
in Antarctica,” I said uneasily. I wondered why 
the penglets, who like cold, should want warm 
clothes. 

Sure enough, the fur coat and muff were ly- 
ing under the Christmas tree on Christmas 
morning. But instead of trying them on, the 
penglets stuffed them into their wrappings and 


time?” 


woods ring 
Cc 


night 





At Christmas time, at Christmas 


“Ah yes, I'll make the wide 


“I'll sing of moon and sing of 


On which a Child was born.” 


ran out of the house with them. Five minutes 
later they were back, Peterkin in a space suit 
and Petunia hugging a hot-water bottle, inter- 
planetary kind. 

“Penglets!” I cried. “Where did you get 
those?” 

“Well, you see, Uncle Peter,” Peterkin said 
sheepishly, “Esmeralda and Rosabelle Duck 
really wanted a fur coat and muff, but Santa 
Claus said they were too expensive. So we de- 
cided to swap.” 

A breeze stirred by my ear, and I thought 
of it hurrying to Antarctica to tell the Grand 
Pan Penguin about the disobedient penglets. 
Then I smiled. Something told me that by next 
Christmas the Grand Pan Penguin would have 
forgotten all about this. 


Story of the Cover 


“Fox, fox, will you sing 


“Fox, fox, will you play 

At Christmas time, at Christmas 
time?” 

“Ah yes, I'll play the days away 

At merry Christmas time. 


At merry Christmas time. 


“Tl dance 


raccoon, 


with rabbit and 


snow I’ll dance with squirrel and with 
And sing of quiet early morn; bear 
- I'll sing of cold and starry For joy of peace, good-will to 


men 


And all life everywhere.” 


Coming Next Month 


A cat and a mouse can become very good 
friends. To understand how it is done, read 
Walter Brook’s story of AMsrosE.. . Dust flies 
and fireworks pop when two cowhands meet up 
with wild donkeys and try to capture the Ros- 
BERS ON THE RANGE .. . Pictures of friendly 
puppies being sold on street corners will con- 
vince you that all days are Doc Days IN MeEx- 
Ico . . . Panic breaks out when the elephant 
Majda Koom storms a native village in the sec- 
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ond installment of BurMaA Boy... Young Caleb 
could do chores around the house, but even he 
wasn’t sure that he could get an important 
message —TTHROUGH REpDCOAT LINEs . . . Every 
girl who has a doll will want to find out what 
happens when Liza-Ann is entered in a DOLL 
Contest . . . Did you ever hear of a floating 
igloo? Read all about it in the hobby feature 
on Soap Carvincs... And don’t miss the article 
on PLAYING GAMES IN ALASKA. 
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Little winter cottontails, 
where is it you stay? 
Lest you have forgotten tales, 
turn your ears this way: 

Do you know what day it is, 


now the world is white? 





Do you know what way it is 
to my house tonight? 
Little winter cottontails, 


come and see a sight! 


Little hoppy cottontails 
scrunching in the snow, 

lest you have forgotten tales 

of a year ago, 

tilt your ears and listen now: 
We've a tree, alight! 

All its branches glisten now— 
oh, but it’s a sight. 

Little hoppy cottontails, 


come and see tonight. 











Arnold Asks for a Bike 


By MARION RENICK . 


Arnold stopped to look at the Christ- 
mas toys in Olsen’s store window. But he 
really saw only one thing: the red-white- 
and-blue bicycle. 

“Wow!” he said to himself. ‘“‘Look at 
that!” 

Just then, a familiar voice spoke to 
him from the crowd of Saturday shop- 
pers streaming by. “I thought I’d find 
you here, son,” his father said. ‘““Come 
on. Are you ready to head for home?”’ 

Arnold nodded. Then he jiggled his 
father’s arm. ‘‘Look, Dad!’ He pointed 
to the bicycle. ““That’s what I want for 
Christmas. Isn’t it something?” 

“It ought to be, for that price.’’ Mr. 
Jackson read aloud the small sign beside 
one of the silver wheels. “Fifty-nine fifty. 
That would buy a lot of gasoline for our 
tractor.” 

‘I suppose so,’ Arnold said slowly. He 
knew his father always said that a farm 
boy didn’t really need a bicycle. 

Besides, money should be spent for 
things needed by the whole family, things 
like seed corn, or gasoline to run the trac- 
tor. Why, there might not even be a fat 
hen for Sunday dinner if the family spent 
its money for a bicycle instead of for 
chicken feed! 

Yet if he alone were going to suffer, 
Arnold felt he would be willing to go 
hungry for the red-white-and-blue bike. 
He thought about it all the way home. 

At breakfast a few days later, his father 
said, “Ed Peterson, up the road, tells me 
young Ed has outgrown his bicycle. Never 
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Illustrated by JAMES J. PONTER 


used it much. Ed says it’s in good condi- 
tion and he will sell it cheap.” 

“Oh, no!” Arnold groaned aloud at 
the thought. “Not a second-hand bike!” 

Mr. Jackson shook his head and looked 
doubtfully at Arnold. “You might get a 
new bike, if you helped out on the ex- 
pense. But it would be hard work.” 

“How?” Arnold was so excited he 
poured syrup in his milk instead of on 
his corncake. “How could I help out?” 

After thinking a moment, his father 
said, ““You could go into the swamp with 
me and help cut Christmas trees.” 

“Do you think Arnold is old enough, 
Dad?” Mrs. Jackson asked. 

“Of course I am!” the boy said. “I’m 
eleven. I can handle a saw and axe.” 

‘Not all boys his age could do it,” Mr. 
Jackson said. “But I think we can trust 
Arnold, Mother.” 

So, soon after breakfast on Saturday 
morning, Arnold started for the swamp 
with his father. ‘The boy carried the axe 
proudly on his shoulder. He tried to 
match his steps to his father’s long ones, 
but Rex got in the way, leaping and bark- 
ing. Rex was a faithful old hound, his 
constant companion. 

Over the hill behind the house they 
went; then across the empty fields where 
a few dried cornstalks stood shaking in 
the cold. Finally, at the far end of their 
farm, they came to the swamp. 

Arnold had been here only once or 
twice in his life. In summer it was full of 
poisonous plants, snakes and mosquitoes. 
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A grown man could sink to his shoulders 
in one of the beds of quicksand. During 
the winter, of course, the ground was 
frozen and safe to walk upon. But the 
trees grew very close together, and the 
place was trackless. 

Arnold shivered a little as he followed 
his father through the dried cattails along 
the edge of this dangerous place. 

“We need not go very far in,” his father 
said. “Here, within sight of the cornfield, 
we can find plenty of pine and blue spruce 
the right size.” 

He showed Arnold how to cut down 
the small trees, always leaving one or two 
to grow big and strong in the space thus 
made. At the end of the morning, the boy 
and his father tied their Christmas trees 
into two bundles. On each bundle they 
left a long tail of rope by which to drag 
the trees over the frozen ground. 

“Don’t forget the axe,” Mr. Jackson 
reminded his son as they started home. 

“I have it,’’ Arnold said. As he swung 
the axe to his shoulder, he felt like a real 
Wisconsin woodsman. However, halfway 
to the house, he was a boy again, wanting 
a bicycle for Christmas. 

“How much will I earn for this morn- 
ing’s work, Dad?” he asked. 

‘You may keep the money from all the 
trees you cut and sell yourself,” his 
father answered. “And I'll give you 
twenty-five cents apiece for selling the 
ones I cut.” 

“That's great!” said Arnold, trying to 
figure how many trees he would need to 
cut. “‘Let’s go back and get another load 
right away.” 

After the second trip to the swamp, 
Arnold set up his Christmas tree business 
in the front yard. He printed a sign to 
hang on the gate: Fresh Christmas Trees 
for Sale— 75 cents to $1.50. 
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As he swung the axe, Arnold felt 


He arranged the trees by size, standing 
them against the white picket fence. By 
the end of the day, he had sold nearly all 
the trees. Each time he sold a tree, he put 
the money in an old brown pocketbook. 

Although he knew to the penny how 
much he had, he counted again and again 
before going to bed. “Seventeen dollars 
and a half,” he told his family. That night 
he dreamed of the red-white-and-blue 
bike. 

On Monday, Arnold hurried home 
from school to help his father cut trees. 
But he found him working on a broken 
milking machine. Arnold wailed, “This 
is the last week before Christmas, Dad! 
If we don’t cut trees every day, we won't 
have enough to sell Saturday.”’ 

“Can’t help it, son,” Mr. Jackson said. 
“Milk is more important to us than 
Christmas trees.”’ 

Arnold begged to be allowed to go to 
the swamp alone. “I'll be very careful,” 
he promised. “And it’s frozen hard.” 

“We-e-ll,” his father said slowly, “I 
guess you can be trusted to use good sense 
and take care of yourself. But remember! 
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like a real Wisconsin woodsman. 


Stay on the edge of the swamp. Keep the 
cornfield in sight. And get back to the 
house by dark.” 

“T will,” Arnold said happily. He went 
to get the axe, the saw, and a rope. Soon 
he was on his way over the hill with Rex 
leaping before him. 

In December the days are short in 
southern Wisconsin. Arnold barely had 
time to cut three small trees before he 
had to start home. Still, he told himself, 
he could sell them for $2.25. And his 
father would help cut trees the rest of the 
week. He would certainly make enough 
money for the bicycle. 

But on Tuesday Mr. Jackson still was 
having trouble with the milking ma- 
chine. ‘“This has put me way behind in 
my other work,” he said to his son. 
“You'll have to carry on by yourself.” 

That afternoon and the next, Arnold 
again cut trees alone. Thursday night, 
when he figured how much money he 
could make on them, he smiled. “I have 
enough to buy Dad’s wool socks and a 
new pocketbook for Mother. ‘Tomorrow, 
all the trees I cut can go toward the bike!” 
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The next day there was snow. Arnold 
raced home from school and hurried over 
the hill with his sled. He planned to bring 
it back loaded with the biggest pile of 
trees he had ever cut. 

By this time, he had taken out all the 
small trees along the edge of the swamp. 
“We'll have to go farther in, old fellow,” 
he said to Rex. “We can find our way out 
again by following our tracks.” 

Boy and dog went deeper and deeper 
into the swamp as Arnold kept finding 
more perfect Christmas trees just ahead. 
‘“There’s a nice one for Aunt Emma,” he 
told Rex. And farther on he pointed out 
a pretty little blue spruce. “I must have 


_ that one for my teacher.” 


As he went down on his knees to saw 
the trunk of the little spruce, he said to 
Rex, “I believe the snow is getting 
deeper.’’ He looked back and saw that 
their tracks were almost covered. 

“ll take just one more tree after this 
one. Then we had better head for home, 
old fellow.”’ 

But he did not have time to cut another 
tree. The snow began to fall faster, in big 
blinding flakes. Darkness came down up- 
on the swamp. Arnold looked around. 
He could not see his way out. He had 
gone too far and stayed too long. 

He grew cold with fright. He knew 
how easily a person could get lost there. 
In a panic, he started to plunge wildly 
through the snow. But he made himself 
stop and take a deep breath. Then he 
thought of the red-white-and-blue bi- 
cycle. He decided he was not going to 
lose his load of trees even if he was afraid. 
So, in the fading light, he tied the trees 
on the sled with hands that shook with 
fear and cold. Then he said, “Come on, 
Rex. Let’s head for home, boy.” 

He had depended on his dog to find 
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the way. Now Rex seemed confused by 
the blinding snow and the strange noises 
in the darkening swamp—sudden loud 
screams, wild chattering, hollow bump- 
ing sounds. 

The falling snow hissed through the 
frozen grass. A sudden, “WrreeeEEE!”’ 
made Arnold drop the axe. But he re- 
membered to pick it up, frightened as he 
was. He knew that his father trusted him 
to bring back the axe. 

‘“WrreeeEEE!” The noise came again. 
Arnold tried to laugh through chattering 
teeth. “That w-w-was only an owl. Let’s 
go h-h-home, Rex. Home, boy, home!” 

He could hear the dog sniffing the air 


and snuffling in the snow. Then Rex gave . 


a short bark, as if to say, “I think I have 
found the right way.”’ His collar tinkled 
softly as he started off. Arnold followed, 
pulling the loaded sled with difficulty. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness, came a 
terrible scream. Arnold stopped as if an 
invisible hand had reached out and held 
him fast. The high, blood-curdling cry 
came again. 

Then Arnold remembered his father 
talking about rabbits crying at night. 
Was this horrible sound only a rabbit's 
night song, he wondered. He looked at 
Rex. The dog was going ahead steadily, 
following his invisible track. He seemed 
familiar with the terrible cry. 

The scream began once more. Al- 
though Arnold shivered with fear, he 
said aloud, ‘Only a r-r-rabbit.”’ 

The boy was very tired. His arms 
ached from pulling the sled. It seemed to 
him that he and his dog were going 
around in circles. Perhaps they never 
would find their way out. They would go 
round and round until they dropped and 
were covered by the snow. 

The noises grew faint. Then they grew 
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loud again. But Arnold would not let 
himself be frightened. “Rabbits and 
owls,” he kept saying, very firmly. 

He was beginning to stumble with cold 
and weariness when he heard a strange 
sawing sound. He thought of a tale he 
once had heard of an old lumberman who 
had been swallowed up in the quicksand 
of the swamp. The ghost of the old man 
was supposed to return each night to 
finish his work. Was this ghostly lumber- 
man here now, sawing down a tree? 

Arnold felt his knees turn to snow. 
Then he remembered his father saying, 
‘That sawing noise in the swamp is only 
the wind sawing the branches of the 
trees.” 

The snow was not falling so fast now. 
He looked through the trees and saw a 


great white open space ahead. ‘The corn- 
field! 


“Oh, Rexie!”’ he shouted. ““We’re out! 
You found the way!” 

Taking a firmer grip on the sled rope, 
he began the last pull toward home. He 
felt tired and hungry and wonderful. He, 
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Arnold Jackson, had been lost in the 
swamp in pitch darkness—and in a snow 
storm, too!—and he had got out safely, 
with his load of trees. He squared his 
shoulders and took a deep breath. He felt 
his shirt pull tight across his chest, like a 
man’s. 

As he climbed toward the top of the 
hill, he could see beams of light ahead. A 
few minutes later he was starting down 
the other side of the hill toward the 
brightly lighted farm house. Never had 
home looked so good to him. 

The family must have heard Rex bark- 
ing. “Arnold! Arnold! Are you with 
Rex?’ they called anxiously. 

The boy heard them as he came out of 
the darkness. He marched toward them 
across the lighted barnyard. He held his 
head high like a returning warrior. 

Then he saw the tears in his mother’s 
eyes. His own eyes began to fill, but he 
soon broke into a broad grin as Rex 
leaped and barked, licking at familiar 
hands and getting his share of praise for 
finding the way home. 
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“How brave you were, Arnold!” his 
mother said. 

‘Even though you were foolish to stay 
in the swamp so late!” his father ex- 
claimed. “Still, we can trust you. You got 
back safely. And you brought the tools.” 

“Weren't you awfully scared?” his little 
sister asked. 

Arnold had proved his courage, so he 
did not need to boast. “Yes, I was scared,” 
he said. “But I got some of the prettiest 
trees. I'll bet I can get a dollar and a 
quarter apiece for them.” 

Already he saw himself whizzing down 
the road on the wonderful red-white-and- 
blue bike. With a happy smile he asked 
for a second helping of everything at sup- 
per that night. 

‘Better eat up, Dad,” he said, noticing 
his father’s half-full plate. ‘““We have a 
busy day ahead of us tomorrow.” He took 
a long deep breath of pure joy—and pop! 
went a button off his shirt. 

“Well, Arnold!” said his mother, look- 
ing proud. “I'll have to tell Santa Claus 
to bring you some man-sized shirts.” 
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THE CANNONBALL 
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A long double-S curve lay ahead and 
beyond the curve a train was half on 
a siding, half off, when its brakeman 
heard The Cannonball coming, full- 
steam ahead. He heard the long drawn- 
out soft note, the swelling whistle with its 
ending whisper that meant Casey Jones 
was at the throttle. He yelled, ““Casey!”’ 
and he swung his lantern. It was too late 
when Casey saw the light. He told the 


By VIRGINIA STUMBOUGH fireman to jump as he jammed on the 


brakes and threw the engine into reverse. 
Illustrated by BETTY CARROLL Fireman jumped off, but Casey stayed on, 


He’s a good engineer but he’s dead and 
HE CANNONBALL EXPRESS gone. 


thundered down the main line. She 
had been eight hours late when Casey 
Jones took her over, but Casey set her 
clipping through the dark and rainy 
night. 

If you have heard Casey’s story in the 
song about him, you know that the road- 
bed was soft and that the fireman was 
worried. 

Jones says, “Fireman, don’t you fret, 

Keep knocking at the firedoor, don’t 
give up yet; 

I’m goin’ to run her till she leaves the 
rail 

Or make it on time with the southbound 
mail.” 
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Tall, gangling John Luther Jones— 
called “Casey” for his hometown, Cayce, 
Kentucky—made The Cannonball Ex- 
press famous by his last ride and the song 
that his engine-wiper, Sam Saunders, 
sang about it and that people still sing. 
The song that begins: 

Come, all you rounders, for I want you 
to hear 

The story told of a brave engineer; 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name 

On a heavy six-eight wheeler he rode to 
fame. 

Other trains have gained fame by their 
age or their exploits. The Tom Thumb 
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THE DEWITT CLINTON 


THE TOM THUMB 


is remembered for its race with a horse. 
This was the first locomotive in America 
to pull a load of passengers. It had a one 
horsepower engine mounted on a car 
frame with a little boiler, and had been 
designed by Peter Cooper to take the 
curves of the Baltimore and Ohio. The 
first run was made up a steep grade, do- 
ing thirteen miles in an hour and 12 min- 
utes. On this trial run in 1830 it carried 
the directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad who were delighted with the rec- 
ord made. 

A stagecoach company wanted to prove 
to the public that horse-drawn travel was 
best, so it challenged the Tom Thumb 
to a race on its way back. 

The horse got off to a quicker start 
than the steam engine and the stage- 
coach passengers shouted. Then the 
engine got going. The Tom Thumb 
passed the stage, and the train passengers 
yelled. The horse tired and the engine 
drew farther and farther away. Then— 
bang! The engine broke down. The horse 
passed it in a walk and won the race. 

The next year a more impressive train 
made a trial run of seventeen miles from 
Albany to Schenectady. This locomotive, 
the DeWitt Clinton, had been built in 
the West Point Foundry and it pulled 
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THE HURRICANE EXPRESS 


three passenger coaches with some of 
their seats on top. The train started with 
a great jerk, throwing the passengers to- 
gether and mashing hats. The engineer 
found trouble with the coal he was using 
for fuel and started burning pitch pine 
which soon scattered sparks and cinders 
over the passengers sitting on top of the 
coaches. ‘There were damaged clothes and 
smutty faces long before the train reached 
Schenectady but they were met there 
with brass bands and cannon salutes. ‘The 
passengers thought it a great adventure 
and many more people wanted to try. 

If you want to see just what this early 
train looked like, there is a full-sized 
replica of it in the Ford Museum at De- 
troit. This was built for a World’s Fair 
in 1892 and has been shown in so many 
cities that the DeWitt Clinton has be- 
come the most famous of our early trains. 

Today we think of trains and railroads 
as an important part of military equip- 
ment but their value in time of war only 
began to be understood in Civil War 
days. 

One day a general who had just lost a 
battle in Tennessee rushed a call to Wash- 
ington for reenforcements. 

“How soon can you move 15,000 men 
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to Chattanooga?” the Secretary of War 
asked the commander #f the Union 
forces. 

‘Perhaps in three months.” 

The Secretary called in a railroad man 
who said it might be done in forty days. 
Then he studied maps and routes and 
changed this to twenty or less. 

The generals jeered, but the Military 
Railway Service went ahead, gathered 
rolling stock, arranged for transfers 
where necessary and did the job in eleven 
days. 

Coming down to more recent times, 
one of the great runs of railroad history 
was that of the hurricane milk train, told 
in How They Carried the Goods by 
Charles G. Muller. In September 1926, 
a hurricane swept Florida, and citizens 
of the state were in great distress. ‘The 
mayor of Chicago wired an offer of help 
to the Governor of Florida. Florida asked 
for milk for her homeless and hungry 
children. The plea came in the middle of 
the night, when railroad offices were 
closed. Milk had never been sent so far, 
and most people thought it was impos- 
sible. 

But the mayor and his friends were de- 
termined to help. They stayed up all 
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night, sending wires and calling long 
distance, until they finally found an 
empty, insulated glass-lined milk car. 
They routed it to Wisconsin, where it 
was filled with 6000 gallons of fresh milk, 
and sped on its way south. 

The hurricane milk train had to go 
1,800 miles, and there were no direct 
railroad tracks all that distance. But five 
railroad lines cooperated, and other 
trains were put on side-tracks to let the 
milk-car by. On and on it sped. ‘Two and 
a half days later it roared into Miami, 
the milk still sweet and good. The chil- 
dren were fed, and another transporta- 
tion record was broken. 

Far as the milk-train traveled, it was 
only a beginner compared to the little 
red caboose which journeyed clear to the 
Arctic and back. 

The caboose had been in a wreck, 
and couldn’t be used any more by the 
railroad which owned it. Commander 
Robert Edwin Peary found it abandoned 
in the yards, and decided to take it along 
on his trip to the North Pole. His daugh- 
ter Marie has given us this true story in 
The Red Caboose. 

The little car was hoisted to the deck 
of Peary’s ship, the Windward, and lashed 
firmly for her long voyage. In the Arctic 
he used it as a little red house on shore, 
among the native huts of the Eskimos. 
Peary and his fellow explorers stayed 
there for a long time. When they went 
home they left provisions stored in the 
little red caboose, to be picked up and 
used the following summer when they 
came back again. The Commander tacked 
a notice on the door, signed with his 
name, and the Eskimos heeded his warn- 
ing. No one bothered the little red house 
and its treasures while he was gone. 

Then the caboose went for another 
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ride in a big ship, home to the United 
States. Today it stands near the Erie rail- 
road station in Susquehanna, Pennsyl- 
vania, where all who travel by may see 
the caboose that went to the North Pole. 

For some more good stories about 
trains, look up Freeman Hubbard’s 
books. The newest one is The Train That 
Never Came Back. 

Every train carries passengers on jour- 
neys to places they have never seen, on 
errands of mercy, on adventures. For- 
tunes go over the rails, millions of dollars 
of gold bullion in the mail coaches. Per- 
haps the very next train you ride will hide 
a dozen stories. 


THE RED CABOOSE 














By HAMILTON HERTZ 


A passer is only as good as his protec- 
tion. Just look at this picture and you 
will see why. 

The passer (27) is John Coatta of Wis- 
consin. His teammates are the players in 
white shirts. Now, notice how every 
player in a black shirt is blocked out and 
kept away from John Coatta. That is 
what is meant by protecting the passer. 

Leo Sugar (84) of Purdue is the closest 
to the passer, but one of the Wisconsin 
men has him completely blocked out of 
the play. George O’Brien (62) stands on 
the other side of the passer, ready to pro- 
tect him should one of the Purdue men 
come around that end. 

And in front of John Coatta, his team- 
mates have the Purdue tacklers stopped 


Sport Close-up 






in their tracks. So John has time to find 
his receiver and pass to him. This pass 
was good for twenty-six yards, and helped 
Wisconsin turn back a tough Purdue 
team, 31 to 7. 

A fine passer, John Coatta holds the 
ball near the end. Since the football is 
narrower here, he can get a good grip 
on it. His left hand is held out to give 
him balance. His weight is on his right 
foot. When he throws the ball, he’ll step 
forward with his left foot, putting some 
of his weight behind the throw. 

This is also a good setup for the Statue 
of Liberty play, which is still used in col- 
lege and high school football. On the 
Statue of Liberty play, George O’Brien 
(62) would spin around, run behind 
John Coatta, reach up and take the ball 
as he passed him, and continue around 
the end. ‘The Statue of Liberty play often 
fools the other team, because it starts out 
like a forward pass play but finishes with 
an end run. 
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By WILLIAM O. STEELE 


Now I’ve heard tell there was a man 
named Foolish ‘Tom who was the most 
foolish man in the world. But he had an 
old brown hound dog named Zip who 
was plenty smart. 

One day Tom went fishing. He sat 
down on the creek bank under a syca- 
more tree, and dropped his line in the 
water. It wasn’t long till he heard some- 
body coming across the field. 

Tom could see a fishing pole sticking 
up through the bushes. “Howdy,” he 
called out. 

‘‘Howdy,” answered the fishing pole. 

“Come and set a spell,” said ‘Tom. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” answered the 
fishing pole, coming around a little 
willow tree, and there stood Reuben 
Hill. He came over and sat down. 
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Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


“Are you feeling fine, ‘Tom?’’ asked 
Reuben, dropping his line in the water. 

“Tolerable,” answered ‘Tom. 

“Looks like rain.” 

“Dog, if it don’t,” said Tom. 

““How’s Zip?” asked Reuben. 

“Smart as ever,” answered Tom. “I 
don’t reckon there’s another dog in this 
wide world that’s got more natural-born 
brains than Zip.” 

“Well, now, that might be,” Reuben 
nodded slowly, ‘‘and then again it might 
not.” 

Tom pulled his line up out of the 
water so fast he gave an old yellow cat- 
fish indigestion. 

“Reuben Hill!” Tom looked mad. 
“You ain’t trying to tell me you think 
your hound, Old Blue, is as smart as Zip! 
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Why, you know Zip can read and write!” 

“Well, shucks, Foolish ‘Tom, all them 
little bitty children over at the school- 
house can do that, can’t they?” 

Tom looked as thoughtful as he could. 
“I reckon they can, Reuben,” he answer- 
ed. Directly he scratched his head and 
said, ‘“But Zip can chop wood and milk 
the cow.” 





When he saw Zip, Tom hid in the weeds. 


“Why, Foolish ‘Tom, I reckon every- 
body hereabouts can do that,” said 
Reuben. 

Tom looked very down-in-the-mouth. 
“I reckon they can, Reuben,” he finally 
answered. He studied for a spell and then 
he said, “But Zip can catch a heap of rab- 
bits!” 

Reuben laughed out loud and slapped 
his knee. ‘““Now, Tom, if that don’t take 
the rag off the bush! Why, once I had an 
old blind hound dog that could catch 
rabbits.”’ 

Tom scratched his head again. “I reck- 
on you're right, Reuben,” he said. “Zip 
might not be so smart, after all.” 

“Tom,” said Reuben with a sly smile, 
“T’ll tell you what my hound, Old Blue, 
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can do, and if you don’t think he’s smarter 
than Zip, I'll give you all the melons in 
my watermelon patch. But if you think 
Blue’s the smartest dog you ever heard 
tell of, you must give me that new alarm- 
ing clock Zip fetched from town the other 
day.” 

So Tom said that would be fine. He did 
love watermelons. 

“Well, now, my Old Blue,” began Reu- 
ben, ‘“‘when we go possum hunting, Old 
Blue runs along and when he comes to a 
tree with a big possum in it, he props a 
big stick up against the tree. And when 
he comes to a tree with a little possum in 
it, he leans a little old stick up against the 
tree. Then all I have to do is come along 
and take my choice. Now can Zip do 
that?” 

Tom shook his head sadly. ““Naw, Zip 
can’t do that. He has to climb up the tree 
after them possums.” He picked up his 
fishing pole. ‘““Come on, Reuben, and I'll 
get you that alarming clock. I got to be 
fair. Blue is smarter than Zip.” 

After Reuben had left with the clock, 
Tom sat on the porch and thought about 
that watermelon patch. He did love 
watermelon. Along about the middle of 
August, he was going to miss those mel- 
ons a-cooling in the spring. Of course, 
Zip was going to miss that alarming 
clock, too. 

That clock was a heap of help when it 
came to milking the cows on time. Zip 
had been mighty proud of that clock. In 
fact, the more Tom thought about Zip 
and that clock, the more uneasy he began 
to feel. 

Along toward sundown, Tom saw Zip 
coming up from the fields, and some- 
thing told him he’d been a mite hasty 
about letting Reuben have that alarming 
clock. After all it belonged to Zip. 
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“That's a real big possum up that tree!” 


He got down off the porch and ran and 
squatted down in the weeds by the house. 

Zip came up to the house and leaned 
his hoe against the porch. He went in the 
house, and directly came out again. 

“Tom,” he hollered. “Foolish Tom!” 

But Foolish ‘Tom didn’t say a word. 

Zip looked all around and saw ‘Tom’s 
old black hat sticking up out of the weeds. 

‘““What’s that over in the weeds?” won- 
dered Zip out loud. 

Foolish Tom put his hands over his 
eyes. He was so foolish, he thought if he 
couldn’t see Zip, then Zip couldn't see 
him. Then Tom began to cackle like a 
hen that’s laid an egg. 

Zip walked over and watched Tom sit- 
ting in the weeds, cackling. 

“Well, now,” remarked Zip, “‘here’s 
that old hen that always lays in the weeds. 
I'll just wring her neck now and be done 
with it.” 

Tom took his hands down from his 
eyes quick and said, “Oh, please don’t 
wring my neck, Zip. It’s just me.” 

“Foolish Tom,” said Zip in a stern 
voice, ‘“where is my new alarming clock?”’ 

And then Foolish Tom had to tell how 
he’d made the bet with Reuben Hill and 
lost the bet, and how Reuben Hill got the 
clock. 

Zip shook his head. “Tom, you are so 
foolish that I ought to put you out to 
pasture with Sheriff Brown’s donkey. Bet- 
ter’n that, maybe I can still get even with 
Reuben Hill.” 

That night, just as the moon rose, Zip 
walked over the top of a hill and met Reu- 
ben coming up the other side. Reuben 
had a sack slung over his shoulder, and 
Old Blue trotted behind him. 

“Evening, Reuben,” said Zip. 

“Howdy, Zip,” answered Reuben. He 
looked kind of uneasy. 
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Zip put on his manners. “Reuben, if 
you don’t mind, I'd like to watch you and 
Blue hunt this evening.” 

“Why sure, Zip,” Reuben answered 
with a little laugh. ‘““We’re glad to have 
you.” 

Reuben and Zip walked through the 
woods together, and Old Blue ran on 
ahead sniffing and snuffing. 

By-and-by Reuben showed Zip a little 
stick leaning against a tree. “See here,” 






















he said, “‘this means there’s a possum in 
this tree.” 

“Do tell,” said Zip politely. 

“Yes,” said Reuben, “but it’s just a 
little bitty possum. I don’t aim to fool 
with little ones.”’ 

They walked on till they came to 
another tree with a stick leaning against 
it. This time it was a big stick. 

“Now, you just watch, Zip, whilst I 
shinny up this tree. I'll come back with a 
sure enough real big feller,” Reuben 
said. Sure enough, when he came down 
he had a big fat possum in his poke. 

“Well, Reuben,” said Zip, “if you’re 
after big fellers, you missed the biggest 
one. Look over yonder.” 

Zip pointed to a tree with a great big 
stick propped against it. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Reuben. “That 
must be a whopper!” And he ran to the 
tree and began to climb up it. 

In a minute a most terrifying uproar 
came from up in the tree. Such a squall- 
ing and hollering and roaring you never 
heard. And then Reuben came crashing 
down out of the tree with a big wildcat 
right behind him, spitting and clawing 
for dear life. 

‘Help me, Zip! Help!” he screamed. 

So Zip ran at the wild- 
cat and chased him off 
into the bushes. Then he 
helped Reuben up and 
they set off for home. 

When they got to 
Reuben’s house, Zip 
helped him into a rock- 
ing chair and fetched 
him some turpentine to 
put on the scratches. 

Reuben groaned. “I 
never heard tell of such 
a dumb hound dog!” 
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“It’s a crying shame,” said Zip. “I'd 
of thought Old Blue would of been able 
to tell a possum from a wildcat.” 

Reuben moaned and groaned again, 
easing himself down on his pillows. 

“You know, Reuben,” said Zip, “‘it’s a 
funny thing. I had a new alarming clock 
just like that one you got upon the shelf. 
And it just disappeared, clean as a wink!” 

‘Take mine, Zip,” groaned Reuben, 
holding his head. “‘You’re welcome to it.” 

Zip took the clock down off the shelf 
and got ready to go home. “I thought I'd 
drop by your melon patch and take home 
a couple of melons,” Zip said. 

“Help yourself, Zip,’’ said Reuben. 
‘Anytime you like.” 

Zip went on out to Reuben’s melon 
patch. It was bright moonlight. Zip 
chuckled as he looked around at all the 
melons in Reuben’s patch. He thumped 
a few, and when he found two that 
seemed the ripest, he took off down the 
road toward his house. 

He stopped by the spring and put one 
melon down in the water to cool. He took 
the other one on up to the house. 

By and by Zip and Foolish ‘Tom sat on 
the porch, eating watermelon and throw- 
ing the rinds in the yard. 

Zip spit some seeds out into the dark- 
ness and he began to chuckle. “I found 
that tree with the wildcat in it quick 
enough,” he told Tom. “But I about 
thought I wasn’t never going to find a 
stick big enough to lean up against it.” 

Foolish Tom was surprised. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say, Zip,” he asked, “‘that it was 
you who put that stick up against the tree 
with the wildcat in it?” 

Zip laughed. “I'll tell you what,’’ he 
told Tom, “I may be dumber than Old 
Blue, but I’m smarter than Reuben Hill 
any day in the week!” 
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Merry Christmas once again to you all! 
In case you didn’t know, George loves to 
read your jokes. He loves them so much 
that for each one he uses he will.send you 
a Funny Book of your own. So send in 
those jokes to start the new year right. 
Here’s the address: George, c/o Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OrFicer: Does your uniform fit? 
Capet: The shirt is all right, sir, but the 
trousers are a bit tight around the arm- 


ae arf Rachel Barkaney 


A young lady named Linda Lu (who, 
didn’t send us her address) would like to 
know what Benjamin Franklin said when 
he discovered electricity in the sky. Not a 
thing, says Linda Lu—he was too shocked 


for words! 
ge 


—~——_ 
“I’m not going back,” said a small boy 
on coming home from school. 
“And why not?” asked his mother. 
“Well,” said the boy, “I can’t read, I 
can’t write, and they won’t let me talk, so 
es eae Patricia Dragon 
Sitty: What do you call a man who 
crosses the ocean twice and doesn’t take | 
a bath on either trip? i 
Witty: Dunno—what? 


Hep, 
Sitty: A dirty double-crosser! ~ § 


Mary Diane Winkel 
JOHNNY: (on a stormy night) Boy, I'd 
hate to be up there in that airplane. 
BILL: You would? I'd hate to be up there 








Gary Kirk 
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By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 


PART ONE 

Stars twinkled over the teak forest of 
the Upper Irrawaddy. ‘The hour was late, 
but no one could sleep in the elephant 
camp, least of all the boy Haji. Word had 
come down from the north that mighty 
Majda Koom, the father of all elephants, 
was on the rampage. 

The oozies, as the brown-skinned Bur- 
man elephant riders were called, hung 
around their campfires, speaking in 
hushed voices of the great elephant. They 
had known him well before he ran away 
and became a wild beast in the jungle. 

“Never was there an elephant like 
him,” said an oozie. “His tusks are as 
thick around as the pillars in the pagoda 
temple at Chinwa.” 

“For thirty years,” said a wrinkled old 
oozie, ‘““Majda Koom did the work of 
three elephants in this very teak forest. 
He stood over other elephants as a moun- 
tain stands over the hills. Yet, truly, he 
was gentle as a fawn till madness came.” 

“It was even so,”’ whispered Haji to his 
young friend Byoo. 

Though only fourteen years of age, 
there was much Haji could have told 
them about the great elephant he loved 
so dearly. But it was not polite to speak 
before one’s elders. 

Joy bubbled in him. “Majda Koom is 
alive!” his heart sang over and over again. 
“He lives! Someday he will come back 
to me.” 
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Out of the darkness came Oo Yan, the 
chief of the oozies, and all eyes turned to 
watch him. He beckoned Haji. 


“Come,” he said. “The white master 
would speak with you.” 

“With me?” Haji asked, certain a mis- 
take had been made. The white master 
was a person of great importance. He was 
boss man of the Rangoon Lumber Com- 
pany which owned all the elephants. 

“Come,” Oo Yan said again and turned 
back into the darkness. 

Haji followed, his heart racing with 
fear. Few could please the stern white 
master, and no one ever made more than 
one mistake in the elephant camp. 

“Have I done some wrong?” Haji 
asked anxiously. “Please, Moung Oo Yan, 
tell him not to send me away.” 

They had reached the lighted tent and, 
as they entered, the white master looked 
up from a table of papers and stared at 
Haji. He was not pleased. 

“Have you lost your mind?” he asked 
Oo Yan angrily. “This is only a child.” 

‘He is the one, master. He is the son of 
the oozie who trained and worked Majda 
Koom for thirty years.’’ Oo Yan put a 
hand on Haji’s shoulder. “Haji was born 
in the elephant camp. Most of his days 
were spent in the shadow of the big ele- 
phant. He played at its feet. With my own 
eyes I have seen him use the elephant’s 
trunk for a swing. They went off into the 
jungle, these two, and swam together.” 
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“And now you expect miracles of this 
boy?” asked the white master. 

Oo Yan was not disturbed. ‘‘Majda 
Koom loved only two,—his oozie and this 
boy. When his oozie was injured by the 
falling tree, we sent the family and the 
boy back to live in Chinwa. That was 
when the elephant went wild, was it not?” 

“What of that?” 

“Why did the elephant come into camp 
night after night?’ asked Oo Yan. “To 


search for the boy and the oozie. His grief 
was such that none could go near him.” 

“That was your opinion,” said the 
white master. “We brought the boy back 


-here. What good has it done?” 


“Then it was too late. Majda Koom 
had disappeared in the jungle.” 

The white master lighted his pipe and 
shook his head. “All that happened two 
years ago, before the beast went wild. My 
best oozies could not capture him. He 





“Have you lost your mind?” he asked angrily. “This is only a child!” 




















He shouted greeting to the sambur deer. 


killed the last two who tried. He’s gone 
mad, I tell you. He’sa killer!” 

Haji trembled with sudden rage. He 
wanted to shout that it wasn’t so. Majda 
Koom was not mad. But he kept his lips 
tightly together. 

“Love is a power above all others,’” Oo 
Yan said. ““Majda Koom and the wild ele- 
phants have already destroyed one vil- 
lage. They may destroy others. Many 
lives may be lost unless Majda Koom is 
captured, master. This boy is our only 
chance.” 

‘‘No!” snapped the white master. “I’ve 
heard enough. Now get out of here, both 
of you. I’m not sending a child to face a 
killer elephant.” 

They went quickly. 

“We shall prove you can handle ele- 
phants,” said Oo Yan as they walked away 
in the darkness. “Tomorrow you work 
the young elephant See Po.” 

Haji looked up in surprise. He was 
only a paijaik, a boy helper who hooked 
elephant chains to the teak logs that were 
to be dragged to the river. 

“Is it true?” he asked breathlessly. “Am 
I to be the oozie of See Po?”’ 
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“I have said it,” replied the fat chief. 
“Tf all goes well, the white master will see 
your skill and send you to capture Majda 
Koom.” 

I shall be a very good oozie,” Haji 


‘promised, so thrilled he wanted to jump 


up and down. See Po was small and 
young, with no tusks, but she was an ele- 
phant for all that. 

Haji slept very little that night. In his 
dreams he brought back Majda Koom 
and became a great oozie, as his father 
was before him. 

Long before daybreak he was up. With 
a white cloth wrapped about his hips and 
another about his head in a loose turban, 
he went to the watering place. ‘There he 
found tracks of many elephants. Hob- 
bled with chains, they had been given 
their freedom to wander into the jungle 
and feed during the night. 

The daintiest tracks of all were those 
of See Po. Her front pads were as round 
as cooking pots, her hind ones narrower, 
shaped rather like coconuts. 

Haji followed her tracks with the skill 
of an oozie, for many were the times he 
had trailed Majda Koom with his father. 
See Po’s tracks led through the marsh 
grasses where the snipe and wild geese 
had their nests. 

Up into the hills of the jungle went the 
trail. Now and then See Po had paused 
to eat branches of trees, or tufts of short 
grass. Every bamboo clump in her path 
had been torn apart and stripped of its 
tender green shoots. 

A blue weaver bird scolded Haji from 
the fronds of a tamarind tree. 

He grinned. “Have no fear, little 
friend. It is only Haji, seeking his ele- 
phant.” 

He could not blame the weaver bird 
for being upset. It probably had not slept 
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very well. Right under its tree was a flat 
place in the grass where See Po had made 
her bed. And See Po snored! 

Haji went on. He met a sambur deer 
and a grandfather porcupine on the trail 
and shouted cheery greetings. He wanted 
all the creatures of the jungle to be happy 
on this special morning. 

But then, quite suddenly, he came up- 
on the tracks of a large tiger. Jungle cats 
were not interested in elephants as a rule. 
Yet the tracks of this one crossed and re- 
crossed See Po’s trail. 

Haji became anxious. He examined 
the tiger’s tracks more closely and saw the 
dark, wet drops of blood. ‘Tiger’s blood! 


The big cat had been wounded, and a 
wounded cat would attack anything in 
the jungle, even an elephant. 

For another mile the tiger had fol- 
lowed See Po’s trail. Finally the cat had 
lost interest and gone about other bus- 
iness. Haji felt better. 

On the next ridge he stopped to listen 
for the sound of the wooden bell that 
hung from See Po’s neck. All he could 
hear was the faint moo-aw, moo-aw of a 
wild water buffalo near the wallows. 
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See Po’s trail led up into the hills again, 
toward the bamboo clumps above. But 
Haji did not follow. From years of ex- 
perience with elephants, he knew that See 
Po would soon have her fill of bamboo. 
Then she would come down the slope 
again to feed on the sweet kaing grass that 
grew in the nullah. 

He would find her now, he felt certain. 
He started down the slope. It grew rocky 
and steep. Ahead, large boulders sud- 









“Lie down!” Haji ordered. 


denly loomed against the gray sky of 
morning like weird monsters. Haji rec- 
ognized the evil place. ‘The wicked nats 
—the bad spirits of the jungle—were said 
to meet here in the dark of the moon. 
With a little shiver, Haji turned and 
went wide of the place. With all his heart, 
he wished he could see a cobra slither 
across his path. Then all would be well. 
The sight of a cobra, as everyone in the 
Burma jungle knows, brings good luck. 
Several times Haji stopped to listen for 
See Po’s bell. What was the matter, he 
wondered. Why couldn’t he hear it? Had 
the evil nats stopped the bell’s singing? 
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He began to run like a frightened deer. 
“If I do not find See Po,” he told himself, 
“the white master will be very angry. He 
will have me thrown out of the elephant 
camp." 

Then he would never live with the ele- 
phants again. It was too terrible a fate to 
think about. 

On and on he ran till he reached the 
tall sea of kaing grass in the nullah. As he 
stopped for a moment to listen, he dis- 
covered the tracks of a jungle cat, saw 
where it had entered the tall grass. And 
along its trail were drops of blood, shiny 
and fresh. 

‘“‘Wah!” he exclaimed. ““The very same 
wounded tiger that followed See Po!”’ 

He hurried on, keeping a wide space 
between himself and the tall grass. Per- 
haps he had gone half a mile from the 
tracks of the tiger when suddenly he 
heard the sweetest music that ever an 
oozie knew—the faint ticky-tok-tok-tok of 
See Po’s wooden bell. 

The voice of the bell grew louder as he 
approached. “I come! I come!” sang Haji 
at the top of his voice. See Po had to be 
warned of his coming so she would not be 
startled and run away. 

His voice echoed so loudly in the lone- 
ly hills that he glanced back anxiously, 
hoping the wounded tiger had not heard 
him, too. 

Presently he could hear the flopping of 
elephant ears, and the tearing and 
crunching and blowing that are the 
sounds of a feeding elephant. 

He had to keep singing out to calm her 
fears. ““The eyelids of morning have 
opened,” he sang. “There is nothing to 
fear. Your new oozie seeks for you. It is I, 
Haji. I come. I come.” 

The song went on and on so that See 
Po would know exactly where he was at 
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all times. Any words he sang would do. 

He came as close as he could to See Po 
without entering the kaing grass. ‘There 
no oozie would enter. In the thick grass, 
tall enough to hide the largest elephant, 
lurked unseen dangers. There, royal tig- 
ers and panthers lay in hiding. There, 
wild buffalo and the ill-tempered rhinoc- 
eros charged to kill without warning. 

“Lah! Lah! Lah!” he cried. “Come on! 
Come on! Come on!”’ 

The tearing and blowing sounds of See 
Po’s feeding still continued. Every two 
or three minutes Haji called again. He 
chased a lizard from a flat rock and sat 
down to wait. 

He was not impatient. Even the best of 
oozies could not hurry an elephant. See 
Po would come when she had finished her 
breakfast and was ready for work. 

He had waited for perhaps ten minutes 
when suddenly, out of the corner of his 
eye, he saw a movement in the tall grass. 
He stiffened. Something was in there, to 
the left of the feeding elephant. 

Changing his tone he called sharply, 
“Digo lah! Digo lah! Come here! Come 
here!” 

See Po paid no attention. For several 
minutes, Haji watched the place where 
the grass had moved, but he saw nothing 
more to arouse suspicion. 

Finally all grew quiet in the kaing 
grass. See Po had stopped her eating. 
Even the flopping of her large ears had 
ceased, and that meant she was listening 
for his call. It was her way of asking, 
“Where are you?” 

Haji leaped up. ““Over here, little sis- 
ter. Come on!” 

He could hear her coming, saw the 
grass tops swaying about her. But even 
before she came into sight, another move- 
ment to the left caught his attention. 
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Haji sucked in his breath. The thing 
was moving toward his elephant in quick 
starts and stops, in the stealthy manner 
of a jungle cat stalking its victim. Had 
there been the slightest breeze, See Po 
would have caught the tiger’s scent and 
rushed off, trumpeting in alarm. 

She came slowly out of the grass and 
stopped only a few yards in front of him, 
fanning with her ears and looking at him 
as if to say, “Well, here I am.” 

“Wah!” said Haji, trying to keep the 
fear out of his voice. ‘““Would you keep 
stuffing yourself all day? Do you think I 
have nothing to do but wait for you?” 

He had to keep talking so that See Po 
would sense nothing unusual. “Already 
the sun shines on the peaks of the Yomaks 
and, because of you, I have not had one 
bite of breakfast yet.” 





Arguments 


By JANE WERNER 


One thing | find amazing, 
As through life I plod along, 
Is that we argue loudest 


When we're half convinced we're wrong. 


If we want to stay up later 
Than we know we really should, 
Or we want to eat more candy 


Than we know is really good, 


Or we're teasing hard for something 
That we know is strictly banned, 
We have sixteen dozen arguments 


To bolster our demand! 
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Then his voice rang out in a firm or- 
der. ““Hmit! Lie down!” 

Obediently, See Po dropped to her 
haunches and rolled over on her side. 
Haji advanced slowly, his eyes round as 
coins as he watched the grass beyond her 
for some sign of the tiger. 

He saw nothing. But his heart was ham- 
mering loudly and his skin prickled as he 
gave See Po an affectionate pat on the 
trunk. 

“Tah!” he ordered. 

See Po got to her feet. Quickly he un- 
fastened the chain from her front legs 
and tossed it over her withers. 

Once more he ordered her down and 
climbed onto her neck. “‘Home, little sis- 
ter! Home!” 

It seemed to him that it took her for- 
ever to get to her feet. She was just rising 
when he heard the thrashing of grass be- 
hind them. He whirled—and suddenly 
his heart stood still. 

Out of the grass streaked the big jungle 
cat, snarling as it came in mighty bounds. 
He saw the open jaws, the flashing fangs. 
All he could do was watch in hopeless 
horror. 

See Po trumpeted in alarm. She 
wheeled to meet the charge, but she was 
too slow. With a savage leap the tiger was 
upon her, ripping with its claws, slashing 
her back with yellow fangs. 

The elephant screamed with pain and 
terror. She reared on her hind legs, up 
and up. 

Haji was tossed high, sailing through 
the air. For an instant he hung between 
sky and earth. Then he crashed in the 
kaing grass. 

That was all he remembered, for sud- 
denly it was very dark and very still. 

(This is Part One of a three-part story 
to be continued next month.) 
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By ELIZABETH MUNSTERBERG 


CHARACTERS 

First Shepherd, old and grouchy; Sec- 
ond Shepherd, middle-aged and kind; 
Third Shepherd, young and disgruntled; 
Fourth Shepherd, young and curious. 

The Man, Joseph; the Woman, Mary. 

First Villager; Second Villager; Third 
Villager; Fourth Villager; Fifth Villager. 

Multitudes of angels (any number). 
TIME: Christmas Eve, not so long ago. 
PLACE: An open field. Shepherds are hud- 
dled around a small fire. 

SCENE ONE 

First SHEPHERD: Brrrr... What a cold 
night this is! 

‘THIRD SHEPHERD: Yes, what a way to 
celebrate Christmas! I wish I were home. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: (Pointing into the 
distance) Look, there is something mov- 
ing over there. It looks like a man walk- 
ing across the fields, coming towards us. 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: Who is he? 
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First SHEPHERD: Anybody wandering 
about in the dead of night like that can- 
not be up to much good. He’d better not 
trouble us. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: He is coming 
closer. Look! He wears no coat or shoes. 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: He must be very 
cold. How tired he looks. 

THE MAN: (Walking up to the shep- 
herds) Good evening. May God bless you. 

First SHEPHERD: Do you call this a 
good evening with the wind blowing and 
the frost biting? 

THE Man: Please, sir, I have come a 
long way to ask you for some coal, so I can 
make a fire... 

First SHEPHERD: Can't you see, we 
have hardly any fire ourselves? 

THE Man: I do not want the fire for 
myself, sir, but for the newborn Baby 
and His mother. They are cold. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: (crossly) We are 
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poor ourselves. Go some place else. Go! 

SECOND SHEPHERD: No, wait! Let us 
share our coal with this poor man. Can’t 
you see, he is even worse off than we are. 
He does not even have a coat. 

First SHEPHERD: Well, all right then. 
Go ahead, help yourself to some coal. 
(Aside) He can’t take much anyway; he 
has nothing to carry it in. 

(The Man steps forward to the fire, and 
picks up coals with his bare hands. He 
places them in his gown.) 

THe Man: Thank you, gentlemen. 
May God bless you for your kindness. 

(He turns and walks away slowly. The 
shepherds stare at each other.) 

Trp SHEPHERD: Did you see that? 
He picked up the coals with his bare 
h: rus, and they did not burn him! 

SECOND SHEPHERD: ‘They burned 
neither his hands nor his gown! 

First SHEPHERD: (Slowly) Indeed it is 
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strange. In all my long life I have never 
seen anything like it. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Let’s follow him! 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: (Jumping up) Yes, 
yes. Let’s follow and see where he goes. 

‘THIRD SHEPHERD: | am afraid this may 
get us into trouble. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: I shall never rest 
until I find out who this man is. We can 
follow him easily. See how his footprints 
glisten on the frozen ground. Let us go 
after him. We can take some bread and 
milk along in case we get hungry. 

(All shepherds rise, Second Shepherd 
leads the way. They slowly follow the 
Man.) 

SCENE TWO 

Mary with the Christ Child in her 
arms sits in a cave. Joseph kneels in front 
of her, building a fire. The shepherds ap- 
proach the cave. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: We have walked for 
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hours! We must be lost. Let us turn back 
before it is too late! 


SECOND SHEPHERD: We can’t be far off 
now, I am sure. 

FouRTH SHEPHERD: (Running ahead a 
few steps) O, look. I see a light. Come 
quickly and see. 

First SHEPHERD: Yes, a light. It is com- 
ing from the cave. Let us see what is in- 
side the cave. (Shepherds walk up to the 
cave) 

SECOND SHEPHERD: A young mother 
and her baby. How beautiful they are! 
But how cold they look. And there is the 
man we followed. He is building a fire! 

‘THIRD SHEPHERD: I wonder how they 
came to be out here in the wilderness? 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: Poor little baby! 
Here, take my coat. It will keep you 
warm. (He puts his coat over the Baby 
and kneels down beside Him.) 

SECOND SHEPHERD: This is terrible! A 
young mother out in a night like this. 
Please, lady, take my coat. It is old, but it 
still has plenty of warmth in it. (He places 
his coat around Mary’s shoulders. She 
smiles at him. He kneels beside her.) 

First SHEPHERD: How tired and thin 
the mother looks. Here, accept this flask 
of milk, it will strengthen you. (He gives 
Mary the milk and kneels down.) 

THIRD SHEPHERD: And here is some 
bread and meat for you. Please take it. 
(He places food bag in front of Mary and 
kneels down. Angels enter the cave and 
gather around the Holy Family and the 
shepherds.) 

ANGELS: (Sing) “Silent Night, Holy 
Night...” 
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First SHEPHERD: (Rises) Shepherds, 
friends, what is this? Am I dreaming? I 
can see angels from heaven and Mary and 
Joseph and the Holy Babe right before 
my own eyes. When I came, I was cold to 
the bone, but now I am filled with inner 
warmth and light. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: (Rises) I was so 
tired, I could not walk another step when 
we came here, but now sweet music of 
angels has given me renewed strength. 
How strange and wonderful it all is. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: (Rises) I was so 
hungry and thirsty when we arrived, but 
when Mary smiled at me, I was hungry 
no longer. 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: (Rises) I smell the 
sweet scent of roses and hear angels’ 
voices. (Slowly and reverently) Truly this 
is the Holy Hour. Christ is born again 
right here in our midst. 

First SHEPHERD: Let us thank God 
that we are allowed to see this miracle 
with our own eyes and feel it in our 
hearts. 

ALL SHEPHERDS: (Sing assisted by an- 
gels) ‘The First Noel...” 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Let us go to the vil- 
lage and tell our friends about this, so 
that they may come too and worship the 
Christ Child. 

First SHEPHERD: Yes, let us share this 
joy with everyone. 

(Shepherds, angels and the Holy Fam- 
ily leave the stage.) 


SCENE THREE 
Village street at night. Shepherds come 
running onto the stage. 
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FOURTH SHEPHERD: Wake up! Wake 
up! 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Wake up and hear 
the good news! 

(Villagers appear at doors and windows) 

First VILLAGER: (Crossly) Who dis- 
turbs the night? Can’t you be quiet? 

First SHEPHERD: Wake up, we have 
good news for all! 

SECOND VILLAGER: What is it? 

‘THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, VILLAGERS: 
Tell us, tell us! What has happened? 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: The Christ Child 
is born! 

First VILLAGER:( Disappointed) Is that 
all? Everyone knows that Christ was born 
on Christmas Eve a long time ago. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: No! No! The 
Christ Child is born again tonight in our 
very midst. 

THIRD SHEPHERD: We saw Him with 
our own eyes! 

First SHEPHERD: You come too and see 
the Holy Child and Mary and Joseph. 
Hurry! Come and hear the angels sing. 

SECOND VILLAGER: You are dreaming. 
Go back to your sheep and let us sleep. 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: Please believe us. 
Come with us and see for yourselves. 

FourTH VILLAGER: They seem to be in 
earnest. 

FIFTH VILLAGER: Let us go with the 
shepherds and see for ourselves. 

First VILLAGER: Foolish young peo- 
ple! Well, I will go too, if you insist. 
(Shepherds and Villagers leave stage.) 


SCENE FOUR 
Shepherds and Villagers come to the 
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cave, which is empty except for gold star 
on the ground. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: 
They have gone! 

First VILLAGER: I told you so! It was 
nothing but a story you made up to fool 
us. 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: Please believe us, 
they really were here. We saw the Holy 
Family on this very spot. 

‘THIRD VILLAGER: Where are they now? 

FOURTH SHEPHERD: I do not know. 

SECOND VILLAGER: Look! What is that? 
(Points to the star) 

FIFTH VILLAGER: (Picks it up) A star 
made out of pure gold! 

ALL VILLAGERS AND SHEPHERDS:(Crowd 
around) Let me see! Let me see! 

First VILLAGER: (Holds up the star) 
This star was not made by man. It came 
from heaven. It is a sign for us. 

SECOND VILLAGER: Listen, be quiet. I 
hear music. (Angels hum softly in the 
background.) 

THIRD VILLAGER: It is strange, but I 
seem to smell the scent of roses. 

FourTH VILLAGER: There is light here 
in the midst of darkness. 

FIFTH VILLAGER: I feel warmth in the 
midst of cold. 

First VILLAGER: You were right, shep- 
herds. May God forgive my doubting. 
This is the Holy Night. ‘That is the leg- 
end my grandmother used to tell. ‘The 
Christ Child is born again somewhere in 
the world every Christmas Eve. Let us 
thank God and praise Him. 

SHEPHERDS, VILLAGERS AND ANGELS: 
(Sing) ‘‘Joy to the world...” 


(Disappointed) 
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NE cold day in late November, when 
On. first snow was beginning to fall, 
a little boy got lost in the woods. 

He hunted east, he hunted west, but 
he couldn’t find his way out. He hunted 
north, he hunted south, but he couldn’t 
find a little house with a stove in it. 

He looked up and he looked down, but 
he saw only trees, branches and fallen 
leaves. 
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So he was very glad when he saw some- 
one in a red overcoat coming through the 
woods. 

The someone turned out to be an eld- 
erly bear in a fur cap and a muffler and 
mittens. 





“Hello,” said the elderly bear. ‘Lost, 
eh? Come along with me.” 

So the little boy went along with the 
bear, and pretty soon they came to a cave 
in the rocks. It had a green door and on 
the door there was a knocker and a Christ- 
mas wreath. 

The bear opened the door with a latch- 
key and switched on the lights. Inside, 
the cave was very cozy. The walls and 
ceiling were made of uneven rocks, but 
the floor was smooth and there were sev- 
eral comfortable chairs and a table with 
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a red-and-white cloth. The fire in the 
stove crackled merrily, and a pot of choc- 
olate stood at the back keeping warm and 
there were cinnamon buns in the oven. 
The elderly bear and the little boy had 
a very happy hour, eating and drinking. 





In fact the bear asked the little boy if 


he didn’t want to spend the winter with 
him. 
| “Of course I snooze a lot in the win- 


ter,” he explained. “I'll snooze in that 
chair and you snooze in this one, and 
we'll have a nice time.” 

But the little boy wanted to go home 
and see his folks. 

So the bear wrapped up again in his 
red coat, his fur hat, his muffler and his 
mittens, and this time he added his over- 
shoes and took the little boy to the edge 








of the woods and pointed out to him his 
own house, where the windows had just 
been lighted. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the little boy, 
turning to wave. “Good night.”’ 

‘“‘He means good-winter, I guess,”’ said 
the bear good-naturedly to himself as he 
trudged back into the woods. “Anyway, 
I mean to sleep all winter!”” And he gave 
a big yawn, and then another. 
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By ROSE WYLER 


Trying to make your own forecast of 
Christmas weather will add to your holi- 
day fun. You can predict weather fairly 
well with just two instruments—a ther- 
mometer and barometer that you can 
make yourself. 

Your homemade barometer will tell 
you whether the air is getting lighter or 
heavier. When air becomes lighter in 
weight, it begins to rise. The invisible 
vapor in it turns to rain or snow, and 
stormy weather is to be expected. But as 
the weight of the air grows heavier, fair 
weather is usually on the way. The air 
clears because the moisture in it turns 
back into vapor. 

‘The barometer plus your weather ther- 
mometer will tell you what kind of fair 
or stormy weather to expect. 

To make a barometer you need: a glass 
quart milk bottle, a rubber balloon, a 
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drinking straw, glue, string, a piece of 
modeling clay and a piece of cardboard 
about eight by ten inches in size. 

Cut a piece of balloon big enough to 
fit tightly over the mouth of the milk 
bottle. Tie it firmly in place with string. 
Put a dab of glue on the balloon material 
about an inch from the edge of the milk 
bottle, and put one end of the straw on 
the glue. With dabs of modeling clay, 
mount the cardboard against the side of 
the milk bottle, placing it so that the po- 
sition of the straw can be marked on it. 

Notice where the straw is when you 
first set up your barometer, and mark it 
on the card. When the air outside the bot- 
tle becomes heavier than the air inside, 
the rubber will dent and the straw will 
droop. If the air outside the bottle be- 
comes lighter, up goes the straw. 

For weather predictions, place your 
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Air outside the, bottle 
is heavier —rubber sinks — 
straw swings up on chart. 


barometer indoors, but 
be sure to keep it away 
from a radiator. The 
thermometer, though, 
must be outdoors and 
should be set in a shady 
place. If your thermom- 
eter and barometer are 


working properly, you 






can predict the next 
day’s weather by the 
following chart: 
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When the air grows heavier and the straw is being pushed downward: 


If the thermometer reads below 30 degrees............:cssceseesseseeeees Cold wave due 

When the thermometer is between 30 and 40...........c:ccessesseeeeeeees Freezing weather 
When the thermometer is between 40 and 50.............::ccccseseeeeeeeees Frost is probable 
When the thermometer is between 50 and 60 


b  cchaltsieadiivatietiaiibiaciannl Cooler weather due 
Above 60 degrees 


ices etchant lis tntceeaceesAecalapesiboededaabeidetieictiianlitaaacela tal Warm days; cool nights 





But if the air grows lighter and the straw rises: 


If the thermometer reads below 30 degrees...........:ssseseeserreerees Snow expected 
When the thermometer is between 30 and 40................cccceeeeeeeeeeees Rain or Snow 
When the thermometer is between 40 and 50................: cc eeeeeeeeeeeeee Rain storm 
When the thermometer is between 50 and 60...........:c:ccssesseeeeeeees Heavy rains 
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The weathermen, in making their fore- writes automatically on a drum that is 
casts, use a barometer that works in much turned by a motor. The pen and drum 
the same way as your milk bottle baro- correspond to your straw and cardboard. 
meter does. Their instrument is called By studying the lines drawn by the pen, 
the recording aneroid barometer. weathermen can tell if the air is becom- 

Instead of the milk bottle, the record- ing lighter or heavier. 
ing aneroid barometer has a can made of You probably will enjoy your home- 
very thin metal. Air has been taken out made barometer so much that you may 
of this, which is why the barometer is want to make another like it to give away 
called aneroid—meaning airless. At- as a Christmas gift. If you do, be sure to 
tached to the can is a long pen. This include a copy of the chart with your gift. 
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“Jingle Bells!’”” The childish voices 
made Padre Pedro smile, even as he 
gazed out anxiously from the open win- 
dow of his mission, out over the Sulu Sea. 

Jingle Bells was a queer song to be 
sung by those brown-eyed, barefoot boys 
and girls of his who had never seen a 
horse sleigh. For it was always summer 
in the sleepy little village of ‘Tagnipa on 
the coast of the southernmost of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

For several weeks pupils of the Spanish 
mission school had been rehearsing their 
Christmas carols. This year they had 
learned two new “‘carols”’—Jingle Bells 
and America as part of the new and 
wonderful kind of American Christmas 
their schoolmaster had promised them. 

But where was the Da-ling-ding—the 
little inter-island hemp boat that was to 
bring the costume for Santa Claus, the 
tree, the decorations and the candy 
canes? It was long overdue, and to make 
naatters worse a storm was gathering over 
the sea, usually so calm and blue. 


The wind whipped the padre’s black 
« $8 » 












robe and lashed the rakish coconut palms 
which lined the shore. Breakers were 
crashing over the reef which provided 
the town with a harbor, sending up show- 
ers of spray. But no ship was in sight. It 
looked very much as if, after all their 
preparations, the children would be dis- 
appointed. 

Padre Pedro closed the shutters. As he 
did so he was joined by one of his favorite 
pupils, Maria, the daughter of the Chi- 
nese merchant, Hop Wong. She had been 
chosen to recite A Visit from St. Nicholas 
at the Christmas party. 

“I know my piece by heart now, Pa- 
dre,” she said. “But Pablo Pocpotoc says 
he won't be Santa Claus if he has to wear 
shoes. He tried on a pair once, the big- 
gest pair they had, and he said they 
pinched his toes terribly.” Pablo Pocpo- 
toc was the school organist. 

“But I told him he’d look silly coming 
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down a chimney all dressed in fur, and his 
feet bare. Who ever heard of a barefoot 
Santa!” 

“I’m afraid, Maria,” said the padre, 
“that unless the Da-ling-ding comes to- 
day, or at the latest tomorrow morning, 
we won't have much of a Christmas party. 
But we can sing our carols and you can 
recite your piece. And there are a few 
nuts and candies left from last year.”’ 

“You mean, we will have no Christmas 
tree, and no Santa Claus?” 

“It begins to look that way. The. Da- 
ling-ding may have had to take shelter 
somewhere from the storm.” 

But bad news was on the way. José Lu- 


pez, the fisherman’s son, came running 
up to tell the padre that the little ship 
had run aground off a neighboring island 
and was being battered by the surf. A 
fisherman from the next village, who had 
ridden out the storm, had heard about it 
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and had brought the 


on the Sulu Sea 





news. The cargo, 
the boy added, was safe. The boxes had 
been taken off the ship and piled up on 
the shore. 

Although the island where the Da-ling- 
ding had been grounded was not far dis- 
tant, there was no way of sending for the 
Christmas goods, as the only boats in the 
village were the fishermen’s dugout 
canoes. 

“But why couldn’t I go and get the 
things in my canoe?” said the boy. 

“What! In this storm? Your canoe 
would be swamped,” said Padre Pedro, 
as a gust of wind shook the shutters of the 
mission school. 

“Then I'll go with him and bail,” put 
in Maria. Before the priest could stop 
them, the two were racing over to the 
beach. ‘Together they shoved the canoe 
out and José ran up a scrap of sail. 

From the way the rollers were piling 
up beyond the reef, one might have won- 
dered how a tiny craft like that could live 
in such a sea. But while a heavier boat 
would have been broken in two by the 
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‘‘We’ve come for the Christmas boxes.” 


waves, José’s canoe rode them like a cork. 

Hour after hour José and Maria battled 
the high combers. Each one looked like 
a solid wall of water up which the canoe 
must climb. Often a big wave would curl 
over them like the claw of a wild beast. 
And it was then, when they had to ride 
that hissing.crest, that Maria had to bail 
her hardest. ‘Then came the breath-tak- 
ing plunge downward, only to meet and 
ride another wave! 

The outrigger which held the canoe 
steady creaked and twisted, but the stout 
cane with which it was tied held fast. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
captain of the Da-ling-ding, guarding the 
boxes and crates, saw a canoe gliding 
shoreward through the crashing surf. A 
big comber swept it far up the beach, and 
the two children tumbled out. 

The captain was amazed. “Where in 
the world have you come from?” he asked. 
“And what are you doing out in a storm 
like this? Come over to the fire and wrap 
these blankets around you.” 

“We've come to get Padre Pedro's 
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Christmas boxes,” said José, his teeth 
chattering as he wrung the water from the 
legs of his trousers. 

“Oh, the poor Da-ling-ding!” cried 
Maria. “Isn’t there any chance of saving 


her?”’ For every wave that broke against 


the little ship rocked it over on its side. 

“None at all,” said the captain sadly. 
“The crew have gone to the nearest town 
for help. But there’s not a boat within a 
hundred miles of here big enough to haul 
the Da-ling-ding off that reef. ‘The padre’s 
boxes are safe enough, but he'll have to 
wait.” 

“But he can’t wait,” said Maria. 
‘“They’re for our Christmas party!”’ 

“And if we don’t get them to Tagnipa 
by tomorrow,” added José, “we won't 
have our American Christmas.”’ 

“So that’s it, is it?” said the captain. 
“T’ll admit you're good sailors, but it will 
be dark soon, and with your cargo aboard, 
in a heavy sea like this—well, you're run- 
ning a big risk.” 

“Perhaps,” said José. “But we'll have 
to try.” 

The captain kept urging the children 
to stay, but he admired their spunk, and 
after sharing his supper with them, he 
helped pack the Christmas cargo into the 
canoe. He bound the boxes tightly to- 
gether with rope and covered them with 
a sheet of canvas. Night had fallen by this 
time, but the stars were bright and the 
Southern Cross blazed overhead. 

“Good luck and a Merry Christmas,” 
said the captain as he helped the children 
shove off through the surf. 

All through the night the tiny boat 
with its precious cargo sped through the 
darkness. José steered by the stars and 
Maria never for a moment paused in her 
bailing. ‘The rush of water and the wind 
tore off the canvas cover, and as the canoe 
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lurched and plunged, the boxes strained 
at their ropes. Toward morning, as José 
eased the canoe up the slope of a mon- 
strous wave, he made out in the distance 
the glow of bonfires on the beach. Many 
of the villagers, Padre Pedro and Hop 
Wong among them, had kept an anxious 
all-night watch. 

Just before they passed the reef, Maria 
gave asharp cry. José, bending at his pad- 
dle, heard nothing but the rush of waters. 

And then a shout went up from shore, 
and a dozen men waded out into the surf 
and dragged the canoe high up on the 
beach. ‘The two courageous little sailors 
were so tired they could hardly stand. 
Padre Pedro scolded and praised them at 
the same time. 

“One box was swept overboard, just 
out there beyond the reef,” said Maria as 
the cargo was loaded on a cart drawn bya 
water buffalo. 

The two children were taken home to 
be dried out, rested and fed. It was not 
until lunchtime that Maria heard the bad 
news. The missing box, swept overboard 
at the last minute, had contained—of all 
things—the Santa Claus costume! 

On hearing this her father went back 
to his warehouse. No one, perhaps not 
even Hop Wong himself, knew what was 
in the many boxes piled there. Much of 
it was war surplus: hardware, rice, hats, 
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shoes, lamps, embroideries, pictures. Hop 
Wong dealt in everything. 

Shortly afterwards, he might have been 
seen trotting across the plaza, carrying 
a mysterious bundle. At the mission, he 
and Padre Pedro and Pablo Pocpotoc 
went into a private room and closed the 
door. One of the houseboys, mopping the 
floor of the main hall, told later of the re- 
peated bursts of laughter from the closed 
room. Then the three, still chuckling, 
came out, and the hall was made ready 
for the Christmas party. 

When the little guests arrived they 
found the Christmas tree glowing. A card- 
board chimney had been set up, and from 
the mantel hung two lumpy stockings, 
each with a bright red-and-white striped 
candy cane hooked over the top. 

The program began with the singing 
of America. Then Maria, in a gauzy dress 
made of pineapple fibre, recited A Visit 
from St. Nicholas. After the applause had 
died away, the children sang their carols, 
but while they were singing, a dozen or 
more uninvited guests'stole into the hall. 

They were the children of the hill peo- 
ple and the people of the great forests 
beyond, who came into the village at 
Christmas time to sell pottery and gay 
fabrics. They spoke a language known 
only to their own tribes, and they had 
never heard of Santa Claus. 




















































Padre Pedro hadn’t counted on all 
these extra boys and girls. ‘There 
wouldn’t be enough presents to go 
around. But even as he was wondering 
what to do, a messenger came from Hop 
Wong’s store with two big tin boxes. 

As Jingle Bells was sung, a jolly fat man 
in a red coat and with a long white beard 
bounced out of the fireplace. Santa Claus! 
Just like the one in Maria’s poem! One 
or two of the smallest children began to 
cry but were soon hushed, their eyes big 
with wonder. As for Maria, she thought 
she must be dreaming, for the Santa Claus 
costume, she was sure, had been swept 
overboard. And this Santa was certainly 
not Pablo Pocpotoc, for he was still at the 
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From the sack slung over his back 
Santa Claus took the gifts, wrapped in gay 
paper. There were only enough, of 
course, for Padre Pedro’s pupils, but 
some of the children began to share theirs 
with the little strangers. 

Then Santa dipped into the two tin 
boxes which had been brought by Hop 
Wong’s messenger. Out came handfuls of 
candy bars and chewing gum. And these 
he tossed to everyone. At first some of the 
children had no idea what chewing gum 
was for. But they soon learned, and be- 
fore long were chewing as if they had 
been brought up on gum! 

‘Then Padre Pedro had a word to say. 
After thanking José and Maria for mak- 
ing the American Christmas possible, he 
added, “‘But it is to our 
friend, Hop Wong, we 
owe thanks for the San- 
ta Claus costume. He 
found it stowed in his 
storehouse and he wore 
it himself. It was there 
also that he found the 
gum and candy.” 

He then told José and 
Maria that the stockings 
hanging by the fireside 
were for them. The 
stockings were filled 
with candy and nuts, 
but in the toe of each 
the children found a 
beautiful wrist watch. 

“Merry Christmas to 
all and to all a good- 
night,” said Padre Pedro o 
as the happy group i 
broke up, and he added, : 
“IT imagine you're the 
first ever to have had a 
Chinese Santa Claus!” 
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If you want a bell and a Santa to 
spin on your tree, they are easy 
to make. First trace their outlines 
on some colored paper. Heavy 
paper is best. 


Cut the bell and fold it. Then 
paint on a design. Scotch tape 
some black thread on the inside 
of the bell and glue a black 
paper triangle for a clapper. To 
finish the bell, glue it together. 
Then hang it on your tree or wall 
or doorknob. 





Now take the Santa pattern you have 
traced and cut him out carefully so he 
will go together when he's done. Paint his 
white face, his buttons and boots, glue on 
his arms and let them dry. Then brush 
white stripes on his mittens, paint his nose, 
his black dotted. eyes, and his gay Xmas 
smile. Scotch tape some thread inside 


buttons 


him, or hang him on thin wire if you want 
him to spin. Then fold him together and 
button him up. 


/ 


cut button ho f 
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left arm 


B glue on B 


right arm A glue on A 


Directions and pictures by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 
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of the 


DESERT 


HE fellow with the velvety 

ears is Sway Isway. In Arabic, 
this means “‘slowly,” but the name 
is a joke, for Sway Isway will be 
a very fast-walking, hard-working 
donkey like his mother, when he 
grows up. He will carry bundles 
much heavier than the one he 
carries below. He may, in his 
spare time, play polo with Amer- 
ican oilmen who invented donkey 
polo in Saudi Arabia. 
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The plight of stray dogs is appalling. 


In winter, when the snow is falling 
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Wait, wait! 
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Take this! My better self is calling! 























APE IN A CAPE 


by Fritz Eichenberg (Harcourt. $2). The 
author-artist calls this “‘an alphabet of odd ani- 
mals” which is true enough. The casual non- 
sense of picture and rhyme delight the eye and 
ear and make it a worthy successor to JOHNNY 
Crow’s GARDEN. “Fox in a box” or “Lizard 


with a wizard” are irresistible. 


MOUSE MANOR 
by Edward Eager (Ariel. $2). Inspired by 
Beatrix Potter, this little Victorian romance of 
Miss Myrtilla Mouse and Bertie Cheesebisker 
has a mousy flavor all its own. For girls 
who still love dolls and tiny animals. 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI WAS WILD 
by Le Grand (Abingdon. $2). How Mike Fink 
chased the grandpappy of all alligators up and 
down the Mississippi is a rip-snorting yarn. 
Mike Fink had tackled steamboats and _ log- 
jams. Could he get the best of that old alligator 
who was holding up traffic? Read it and see! 


THE MIXED-UP TWINS 
by Carolyn Haywood (Morrow. $2.50). Ronald 
and Donald were twins who thought it great 
sport to keep everyone guessing which was 
which. They fooled Vickie, they fooled the po- 
licemen, they tried to fool Granny. 


WISH I MAY 
by Roberta Whitehead (Houghton. $2). A va- 
cation in Maine! Sarah Jane enjoyed every 
minute, from the train ride to the picnic at 
High Head. This is a happy book for girls,— 
easy reading too—, with a comfortable big 
brother thrown in for good measure. 
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THE WISH THAT WENT WILD 
by Margaret Ayer (Abelard. $2). Wishing can 
be a dangerous business, too, as David found 
out. His adventures are absurd and logical, as 
natural as a nightmare. Just imagine what 
would happen to you, if your dog became a boy 
for a day, or you tried to ride your bicycle 
when you were invisible. 


YOUNG MR. MEEKER 
by Miriam Mason (Bobbs-Merrill. $2). In 1852, 
the covered wagons set out for Oregon by the 
hundreds, but none had a more unusual leader 
than “young Mr. Meeker.” He was strong, he 
was handsome, he was good, and he was only 
one month old when his family set out on the 
Oregon Trail. A pioneer story, true-to-life and 
entertaining, just right for the eight- and nine- 
year-olds. 


YOUR TELEPHONE 

AND HOW IT WORKS 

by Herman and Nina Schneider (Whittlesey. 

$2). The telephone doesn’t seem as exciting as 

television, but it’s even more important to our 

everyday work and play. And it’s not a bad 

idea to know what makes it work. The Schneid- 

ers are experts in explaining scientific facts, 

and Jeanne Bendick fills in the gaps with her 
pictures. 


STEPHEN FOSTER 
by Catherine Owens Peare (Henry Holt. $2). 
Stephen was the baby of the Foster family, even 
when he grew up. He didn’t like work, he 
didn’t like school, but he could make music 
that everybody liked to listen to. He was only 
twenty-one when he wrote his first song-hit, 
“Oh! Susannah, do not cry for me.” His life 
was sad and sweet, like his songs. 
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ALFRED AND THE SAINT 
by Priscilla Willis (Longmans. $2.50). Hunt- 
ing and horseshows, American style, are the 
backbone of this story which starts with a hunt- 
ing accident. How the fourteen-year-old stable 
boy, Alfred, a deaf-mute, pleads for the horse’s 
life, and nurses him back to health, is an ab- 
sorbing drama. The people, especially the two 
stable hands, Milwaukee and Hank, are as un- 
forgettable as the horse. 


SUMMER FOR TWO 
by Laura Cooper Rendina (Little Brown. 
$2.50). Girls, girls, girls. Here are the joys and 
heart-aches of a summer job, the flutter of ro- 
mance, the adventure of growing up. 


DEEP DANGER 
by Robb White (Doubleday. $2.50). When 
Robb White writes of treasure under the sea, 
you may be sure it will be a breathless tale. 
When he adds a Nazi saboteur, the fight at the 
bottom of the sea becomes a battle of wits 
against ruthless strength. 
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FREELANCE THE PONY 
by Joan Begbie (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). This is a 
crusading story in the best English tradition. 
It tells how a young girl falls in love with a 
New Forest pony and, in spite of all setbacks, 
finally rescues Freelance from a cruel master. 
The story is full of hunting and horseshows. 


THE FORK IN THE TRAIL 
by Val Gendron (Longmans. $2.75). Wint Han- 
ners started for the gold fields of California, 
but his rig broke down at Ash Hollow. Then 
Wint discovered a secret valley and survived 
the perils of cold, Indians, and angry traders. 
A fine story of the trail to California. 


WHERE AWAY? 
by Anne Molloy (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50). 
Patience Little was badly named. She just 
couldn’t be patient when her mother wrote 
that the Pandora would take rice to San Fran- 
cisco, and wheat to Liverpool, before they 
sailed l.ome again to Maine. Patience thought 
another year too much to bear, and stowed 
away on a small boat, Havana bound. What 
happened then has the good salty flavor of the 
sea and the Maine natives. 


THE STOLEN SPRUCE 
by Kenneth Andler (Ariel. $2.50). Old Angus 
McNabb was at home in the Maine lumber- 
camps. He was a prime surveyor, with strict 
ideas of justice. He proves a key figure when 
Tom Weldon sets out to prove his rights to a 
piece of disputed property against a lumpber- 
jack gangster. Very exciting. 


‘TEEN-AGE SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 
by Richard M. Elam, Jr. (Lantern Press. $2.50). 
Never mind that “teen-age” label. These 
stories are just as good for ten-year-olds who 
like to explore the science-fiction world. These 
are long, short stories by the author of ““Adven- 
ture on Mars.” 
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NONSENSE ABOUT NOSES 


By Edward Lear Payy 


There was a Young Lady whose nose 


















Was so long that it reached to her toes; 
So she hired an old lady 
Whose conduct was steady 
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To carry that wonderful nose. 








» _® There was an Old Man witha nose 
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Who said, “If you choose to suppose 
That my nose is too long, 
You are certainly wrong!” 

That remarkable Man with a nose. 


There was an Old Man of West Dumpet 
Who possessed a large nose like a trumpet; 
When he blew it aloud 


It astonished the crowd 





And was heard through the whole of West Dumpet. 


There was an old man in a barge 


Whose nose was exceedingly large; 
But in fishing by night 
It supported a light, 

Which helped that Old Man in a barge. 


From The Complete Nonsense of Edward Lear 
Courtesy of Dover Publications, Inc. 
































By MARGARET K. SOIFER 


Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


Get Grampa and Grandma and Baby Eileen 
and all the family in between and play a cou- 
ple of games tonight to start your Christmas 
season right. 

For instance, your whole family will love 
Pig. Get a small block and mark each of its 
sides with one of the following letters: H for 
head, B for body, L for legs, F for face, E for 
ears, and T for tail. Roll the block, and if the 
letter H turns up, draw the head of a pig. You 
may roll the block until you get a repeat. Then 
you must give the block to the next player. 

The player who can first produce a whole 
pig wins. And of course the one whose pig is 
most artistically drawn, or whose pig has the 
most personality, also gets a prize. 

Another game for all of you is I Went Trav- 
eling. The first player starts it off by saying, 
“I went traveling with my Auto,” or he names 
any other object beginning with A. Then he 





steers an imaginary steering wheel. The second 
person says, “I went traveling with my Auto 
and my Binoculars.” He steers and then he 
peers. The third player continues by repeating 
and adding an object beginning with C, ac- 


‘companied by proper gestures. This goes on 


until somebody laughs or forgets a word or 
gesture. Then he is out. 

If you’re in an active mood, try Peanut Hunt. 
Hide peanuts in the shell in every nook and 
cranny of your living room. Divide the family 
into two teams and name each team after an 
animal, say Coyotes and Seals. Each team has 
a captain. 

On the signal, the hunt for peanuts starts. 
When a Coyote sees a peanut, he lets out a long 
yowl that brings his captain to the spot. Only 
the captain may pick up the peanut. 








When a Seal spies a nut, he barks short, 
sharp seal barks that bring his captain run- 
ning. The team that collects the most peanuts 
wins. 

Now, before the living room turns into a 
shambles, settle down to Up Jenkins. Again 
divide the family into two teams and have each 
team sit at opposite sides of the table. The 
team that is up puts its hands under the table 
and passes a coin from one player to another 
until the opposite captain calls, “Jenkins up!” 
Then all fists come up on the table. 

He says, “Jenkins down!” and all the hands 
are slapped, palms down, on the table. Any 
member of the opposite team may try to guess 
under which palm the coin is hidden. If he 
guesses right, his side is up. If he guesses wrong, 
the first team tries again. 
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THE Story So Far: When the Colbys 
move to Mars in the year 2052, Jenny 
finds the new life interesting and excit- 
ing, but her older brother Ray is always 
grumbling. After a two-day windstorm, 
Ray and Jenny and their comical pet, the 
igyat, go for an afternoon hike to a near- 
by ruin, where Mr. Colby, an archeolo- 
gist, is working. While the children are 
trying to locate their father, the igyat 
Flatfoot disappears through a hole in the 
floor. 
Part Two 

“Oh, Ray, we'll never see him again!” 
Jenny sobbed as Flatfoot disappeared. 

Ray called the igyat’s name but got no 
reply. “If we only had a light!” he said 
desperately. 

Jenny’s tearful eyes brightened. “I 
wonder if we could use that blue light on 
the walls, somehow.” 

Ray ran to the staircase and tried to pry 
some of the blue strip from the wall. 
“Even if I get a piece loose,” he told her, 
“I don’t know if it’ll keep shining.” But 
when he dug out a strip about two feet 
long, it continued to glow. 
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ADVENTURE 
ON MARS 


By RICHARD M. ELAM, JR. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 







Cautiously Ray advanced toward the 
hole. On hands and knees he carefully 
tested the weakened tiling before placing 
his weight on it. Just above the dark 
opening, he dropped the torch. By its 
light Ray could see Flatfoot sitting on the 
stone floor about ten feet below. 

‘“Flatfoot seems to be all right,’’ Ray 
said. “‘I was afraid he might be knocked 
out by his fall.” He twisted around to- 
ward Jenny. “Hand me that pedestal, 
will you, Sis?”’ 

Ray lowered the pedestal into the hole, 
hampered in his efforts by the bulky 
clothing he wore. The stone slab was just 
out of Flatfoot’s reach, but after several 
jumps, the igyat was able to grab it. Ray 
tugged with all his strength but could lift 
the little fellow only a few inches. 

“Give me a hand, Jenny,” Ray said. 
“The pedestal is so clumsy.” 

Cautiously Jenny came up behind Ray. 
When her arms were around Ray’s waist, 
they pulled together. Up came the pedes- 
tal, four, eight, twelve, inches... 

Then it happened. With a rending 
sound, the tiles ripped loose under them! 
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Children and stones crashed to the floor 
below. 

Slowly Ray got to his feet. “Are you all 
right, Jenny?” he asked shakily. 

“I think so,” Jenny answered, gingerly 
feeling a long rip in her heavy parka. “All 
that padding helped.” 

Flatfoot had run to her, chattering as 
usual. She rubbed his woolly top and 
looked around at the darkness that closed 
them in from all sides. ‘““Now we're all 
three down here with no way of getting 
out!” she cried. 

Ray picked up the glowing blue torch 
and started exploring their surroundings. 
He found an archeologist’s pick lying 
nearby. ““This is Dad’s!” he exclaimed. 

“That must have been why Flatfoot 
was sniffing around!” Jenny said. 

They called their father. Getting no 
answer, they turned to explore the space 
around them and found a doorway. 

“There ought to be some stairs some- 
where that lead up to the top floor,” Ray 
said. ‘“We may as well try this way.” 











Jenny was beginning to feel the sub- 
zero cold of the afternoon. Her feet were 
icy. “I’m getting cold, Ray! What if we’re 
trapped down here!” 

“We'll find a way out,” Ray told her. 
“Don’t worry.”’ He wished he felt as con- 
fident as he spoke. 

With his light held before him, and 
still carrying the pick, Ray led the way 
along a corridor of rock. As they followed 
its course, the children smelled the musti- 
ness of countless ages. At last a metal 
door, covered with green lichen, barred 
their way. Ray gave it a sturdy push, and 
the whole thing fell inward with a crash. 
“Everything is rotten in this place,” he 
muttered. 

He held the light out in front of him 
and walked slowly forward. Suddenly he 
dropped the pick and stopped. Jenny 
bumped into him and screamed. 

“It’s a giant!” Jenny cried. “A horrible 
giant!” 

Then they both turned and ran out of 
the room, dragging the igyat with them. 
They kept going down the long corridor 
until they were forced to stop for breath. 
Ray peered back into the darkness. “He 
doesn’t—seem to be—following.”’ 
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“Look at Flatfoot!” Jenny said. 

In the feeble light of the torch, the chil- 
dren saw the igyat with his antennae fully 
extended. He was staring down the cor- 
ridor in the opposite direction. 

‘‘He seems glad!’’ Jenny’s fear evapo- 
rated as the igyat hopped up and down. 

‘Do you suppose the igyats we saw out- 
side have come into the ruins?” Ray 
asked. 

“If they have, that means Flatfoot can 
lead us to them and show us the way out!” 
Jenny returned hopefully. She looked un- 
comfortably behind her. “Who in the 
world could that man be, Ray?”’ 

He shrugged. ““Anybody’s guess. Let’s 
just hope that Flatfoot leads us as far away 
from him as possible!”’ 

Ray took the lead with his light and 
Flatfoot followed, his antennae uncoiled. 
At the spot where they had fallen through 
the floor, they watched Flatfoot’s hearing 
organs quiver in the direction of another 
passageway. Following it, they came into 
a circular open space. From it branched 
corridors like the spokes of a wheel. The 
place was lighted overhead with the glow- 
ing blue mineral. 

Here Flatfoot really became excited. 
He hopped and clucked with joy. 

‘Never mind the rhumba,” Ray told 
him. “How about showing us the way 
out?” 

This time Flatfoot went ahead of them 
down one of the corridors. Ray walked 
behind, holding the torch to light their 
way. Suddenly they came to a dead end. 
But Flatfoot continued to hop up and 
down. Ray pushed on the rock wall. Sud- 
denly, to his amazement, a door of stone 
swung open right in front of him! 

The twins heard a familiar voice call- 
ing. They went through the doorway and 
hurried down a blue-lighted passage. The 
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Their father was trapped! 


calling voice became stronger, nearer. 

“Dad!” cried Jenny. “It’s Dad!” 

They broke into a run and were 
brought up short before a heavy door that 
had been cut from a solid slab of Martian 
ebony. Fancy grillwork was carved all the 
way through it. 

“Ray!” came the familiar voice again. 
“T can’t tell you how glad I am to see 
you!” Through the grillwork Ray saw his 
father’s cold-reddened face buried in a 
rover parka. 

The boy’s questions tumbled out so 
fast, Mr. Colby had to slow him down. 
The archeologist explained that he had 
been exploring the room when a gust of 
wind slammed the door shut. ‘The rusty 
lock had shattered, wedging the door 
tightly, so that he could not push it open. 

The children and Flatfoot pulled on 
the corroded knob while the father 
shoved from inside. But the door didn’t 
budge. 

“T’ve got it!’’ exclaimed Ray. ‘““The ig- 
yats outdoors! They can help us pull.” 
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They explained to 
Flatfoot what they 
wanted, cupping their 
hands to their mouths 
and trying to copy his 
peculiar calling whistle. 
Flatfoot finally got the 
idea and nearly burst 
their eardrums with his 
piercing call. 

Presently, down the 
corridor, came the pad- 
pad of running pancake 
feet. The igyats burst 
upon the Colbys in a 
chattering little army. 

Since Ray had had 
no trouble showing Flatfoot how to pull 
on the door, he got him in position again. 
He placed him behind Jenny and put his 
forepaws around her waist. As though 
expecting great fun, the other igyats 
fought one another to encircle Flatfoot’s 
waist in the same manner. Ray lined 
them up in single file. Then he stood be- 
hind the last one and started pulling. 
The line tensed, and after a steady strain 
for several moments, the grilled door 
tore open with a creak. The little animals 
fell in a heap, tumbling back on top of 
each other. 

Jenny ran to her father and threw her 
arms around him. She laughed with re- 
lief, “It’s a good thing we brought Flat- 
foot along, Dad.” 

Ray told his father about their own 
adventure in the ruin. When he men- 
tioned seeing the strange man, Mr. Colby 
could scarcely wait for him to finish. 

“Can you find that room again? I want 
to see that giant for myself!” 

Ray and Jenny looked at one another 
fearfully. Mr. Colby chuckled. “The 
man’s harmless. Let’s go.” He brought 
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The igyats lined up single file 


out a flashlight and they led him down 
the corridor to the spot where the mys- 
terious door had opened in the wall. 

“By Jove!” their father exclaimed as 
he examined the stone door. “So that’s 
why I never found this passageway! 
When the door is closed, it becomes in- 
visible.” 

They hurried down the corridor and 
after several minutes approached the en- 
trance to the room of mystery. The cone 
of Mr. Colby’s light bit into the darkness 
and fell upon the pick Ray had dropped. 
Then it lifted and shone on the giant Ray 
and Jenny had seen. Only it wasn’t a 
giant. In the brighter light they saw that 
it was a Statue. 

“What a stroke of luck!’’ Mr. Colby ex- 
claimed. “Do you realize we’re the first 
Earthmen to know how a Martian really 
looked!” 

Their fears gone now, the children ex- 
amined the statue closely. The giant Mar- 
tian was not quite Earth-like. His ears 
were extra large and his chest was very 
broad and deep. He stood fully seven feet 
tall. 
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and tugged at the grilled door. 


“If the Martians didn’t believe in 
making statues of themselves,” Ray said, 
“how come this?” 

‘This man was Mars’ greatest hero, ac- 
cording to writings we've deciphered,” 
answered Mr. Colby. “See the name 
Estaz carved there? He’s an exception to 
the rule. What a lucky find!” 

“The archeological society will be 
happy,’ Jenny remarked. 

“They've got ways of showing it, too,” 
her father replied. ‘“There’s a big reward 
coming for you two that will boost those 
college savings. On top of that, you’ve 
earned me a promotion I was promised 
if the statue was found. But there’s some- 
thing else you'll be glad to hear.” 

“What's that?” 

“A furlough to Earth. That was prom- 
ised, too.” | 

“Whoopee!” shouted Ray. He began 
to plan immediately the stories he would 
tell his old school friends about his life on 
Mars. 

“Flatfoot is really the one to thank,” 
Jenny reminded them. “It was he that 
broke the hole in the floor.” 
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“Speaking of Flat- 
foot,” said Mr. Colby, 
looking around, ““what’s 
become of him and his 
buddies?”’ 

They searched the 
passageways but found 
no trace of the igyats. 
Anxiously, Mr. Colby 
led them out of the 
building, and the chil- 
dren were relieved to 
see the igyats gathered a 
short distance from the 
ruin. 

As they approached 
the rocket car that 
was to take them home, the Colbys called 
to Flatfoot. He ignored them! 

“Don’t tell me he’s going to stay with 
the other igyats!” Jenny groaned. 

Ray called to the Martian animal 
again. But the little fellow just looked 
around and then turned back to chatter 
with his relatives. 

‘“That’s too bad!” Mr. Colby said, shak- 
ing his head in regret. “But if he prefers 
his own kind, we must let him go.” 

“What’ll we do without him?” Jenny 
said, close to tears. ‘“‘He’s like a member 
of the family. I thought he liked us!” 

“We can’t wait around any longer, I’m 
afraid,”’ her father told her. ‘It’s drop- 
ping ten degrees by the minute now.” 

Sadly the three of them climbed into 
the rocket car. Then with a swoosh of 
propelling jets, the Colbys were headed 
homeward. Suddenly there was a boister- 
ous squawking in the rear. 

Ray and Jenny turned in their seats 
and saw Flatfoot padding along as fast as 
he could, clucking angrily that they 
should even think of leaving him behind! 
‘THE END 
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that Lionel alone fulfills these dreams. 
His mind’s eye sees them speeding, 

whistles blowing, 

Puffing real live smoke, with lights and signals glowing! , 

And who’s the Engineer at the controls? 

The boy whose favorite Christmas dream came true! \ 

Could he be You? 
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\ trains will make this Christmas one of the most 
joyful in your life . . . give you thrills for 
years to come. Remember, only Lionel has 
real R.R. operating Knuckle Couplers, 
Die-Cast Trucks, Solid Steel Wheels . . . 
built to look and act and last like the 
real thing. Get started now. See Lionel 


Trains in action, with exciting new Lionel 
Conveyer-Type Operating Lumber 
Leeder. Completely remote 
controlled. Logs are carried 
to upper platform on end- 
less conveyor belt and 
tumble over automatically- 
tilting stakes into car. Car 
and track NOT included. 


Accessories, at your nearest dealer. 
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WHAT MISSES DO YOU KNOW? 
What miss is naughtiness? Mischief. 
What miss needs a solution? 

What miss is a light fog? 

What miss is a hand grenade? 

What miss is sent out by the church? 
What miss is bad luck? 

What miss bears white berries. 

What miss is a mixture of various things? 
What miss is an error? 

What miss is a villain? 
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ILLUSTRATED CHARADES 


In this puzzle the syllables are pictured in- 


stead of described. 


By ROBIN PALMER 
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HOW MANY SPOTS? 

To play this trick properly you must remain 
standing while your friend sits down, prefer- 
ably on the floor so that he is considerably be- 
low you. Put three dice in a jelly glass or 
tumbler, and covering the end with your hand, 
shake them well. Hold the glass at about the 
height of your waist so that you cannot possibly 
see the underside of the dice, and ask your 
friend to look up through the bottom of the 
glass and add up the spots on that side. Perhaps 
you can tell him his answer before he has fin- 
ished adding! 

This trick works because the spots on the 
opposite sides of a die always total seven. 
Therefore all you have to do is to add up the 
spots on the top and subtract your answer from 
21. Suppose the tops of the dice were 4, 3 and 1. 
On your friend’s side they would add up to 13. 
If you want to be still more mystifying, you can 
say slowly, as if you were trying to read his 
mind, “Your answer is thirteen. You must have 
added a four, a three and a one.” (You get this 
by subtracting six, five and three from seven.) 


A FARMING PROBLEM 
A father came home one night with a bundle 
of sixteen raspberry bushes which he handed 
to his son. “I want you to plant these for me,” 
he said, “and if you do it correctly, I shall give 
you a dollar. I want them laid out so that there 
will be ten rows with four bushes in each row.” 
The boy thought it sounded impossible, but 
he sat down with a pencil and paper, and the 
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HIDDEN STATES 
In the following rhyme the abbreviations for 
the names of twelve states are used. See how 
many you can find. 


next day he planted the bushes and won the 
dollar. Could you have won it? 


MISSING RHYME PUZZLE 
See if you can complete the lines in the fol- 
lowing limericks. 


If Pa became a doctor, he’d have a fine M.D. 

And then, if one of us were ill, there’d be no 
doctor’s fee. 

It’s hard to raise ten kids, you know, with 


There once was a schoolboy called Tim, prices what they be, 


Who climbed on a very dead — — — -, 
When it broke with a snap, 
He fell right in my — — -, 


Minn says he ought to build an ark, and take 
us all to sea. 
But I think in the mountains we could go 


Which was harder on me than on — — —. and dig for ore, 

Or wash the gold that’s in the streams, as 
men have done before. 

O that would be the life for me, I think it 
would be swell, 

I’d never con my books for school, or answer 

And I truly repent of my — — — — — . to the bell. 





There once was a pretty brown collie 
Who bit on a big bunch of — — — — — 
He said, “Goodness me, 
It’s as sharp as can — —, 


WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 
There is something wrong with each of these pictures. Can you tell what it is? 
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Merry Christmas, artists and writers! Peter- A CITY STREET 
kin and I hope that Santa Claus is going to By Brenda Beck, age 11 
bring you all bright colors for painting and 
good long pencils for writing. We want pic- 
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made for The Penglet Press. 
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A small girl 

Leaned out of her window 

And peered down into the street below, 
Looking upon trucks rattling up and down, 
Women crowding into stores, 
The newsboy 

Trying to sell his papers, 

Taxis weaving in and out, 

People scurrying all around, 

Buildings standing tall and straight, 


Petunia, Editor 





MY WINTER Stores displaying merchandise; 
By Sally Ann Lease, age 13 All this and much, much more 
I see the glistening snow In just a single city street. 
With the shadow of the trees upon it; 
I hear the snow’s harsh crunch beneath my feet; tg ae 
I feel the cold, damp flakes ies ad * 
As I pack a ball of snow; oy | 
I smell the fir tree’s fragrant scent; / _ Pig \ 
I have a taste for snow and things —— he | ; \ 
And am content. es ———! 
cn a ‘eh 
Ix Kj Ly) 
IF IHAD A PONY Be gN | ds 
By Sherry Deemer, age 11 Lut lau n e 
If I had a pony, do you know what I'd do? . 
I'd brush him and I'd curry him ELEPHANT 
And I'd show him off to you. By Bengt Dahl of Sweden 
I'd ride him every afternoon, for the fun and 
play; 
I'd trot him and I'd canter him, and teach him IN THE NIGHT 
to obey. By Dorothy Smith, age 9 | 
I'd ride him at the county fair In the night 
And really make him prance, There is light 
And maybe if he was smart enough From the snow. 
I'd try to make him dance. 
And now I have my pony, It is bright 
My dreams have all come true; As the light 
And maybe if you wish enough Which does not come in the night 
You'll get a pony too. - But in the day. 
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DOOM OF THE SEA ROVER 
By Jeanne Schott, age 10 


The wind and snow blew round about, 
There was no man dared go out. 


The men in the cabin were cold and wet; 
Every wave was another threat. 


The ship it rocked to and fro, 
While round about the gale did blow. 


So we huddled together and all of us prayed, 
But there was no hope with the sails so frayed. 


The mast it fell across the deck, 
The ship it was a terrible wreck. 


As we held on to the rail, 
All at the mercy of the gale, 


Round about the lightning flashed 
Upon the mast the sails still slashed. 


As the gray waves rolled along, 
Mighty power so great and strong, 


As the foam shot up high, 
Like a fountain to the sky, 


Salty tears filled our eyes; 
When would these waters cease to rise? 


Above our ship the sea gulls soared, 
Loud and deep the thunder roared. 


Lightning caught onto the mast, 
The fire spread so terribly fast. 


Then at last it was all over— 
This was the doom of the Sea Rover. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By Tyler Andersen, age 9 


Alexander Hamilton was born January 11, 
1757 on a little island in the West Indies. After 
his father died he went to live with his uncle 
who had a big plantation. Alexander had a 
very bad temper when he got mad, but other- 
wise he was very nice. One day his uncle said, 
“If you will ride the cane in the morning, you 
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can go to school in the afternoon.” So he did. 
The boys at school liked him very much. 

At last, a few years later, his uncle went 
away and Alexander went to live with his aunt 
in the city. After that he didn’t go to school 
much, but he went to work in a warehouse. 
And then one night he was riding when a hur- 
ricane struck up. He rode in it for a little while 
and then he fell off the horse and was knocked 
unconscious. When he came to, he was in a 
friend’s house. A few months later he had writ- 
ten a book about the hurricane and gave it to 
his schoolmaster. His schoolmaster liked it a 
lot and showed it to his friends and they liked 
it a lot. They said that Alexander should go to 
a college, so they sent him to an American col- 
lege. 

When he graduated he went into the war. 
When he got out of the war he was chosen to 
be secretary of the Treasury, and later he was 
killed in a famous duel with Aaron Burr. I’m 


sorry he was killed so young, for he was a great 
man. 





CANARSIE SHACK 
By Winifred Schultz, age 14 
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FRED VISITS SANTA CLAUS 
By Judith Anne Still, age 9 


Once upon a time, there was a little boy 
who wanted to see Santa Claus more than any- 
thing else in the world. One day, one of Santa 
Claus’ helpers came to him and said, “Santa 
Claus saw you in his magic picture when you 
were wishing to see him, so he told me to take 
you to him at the North Pole.” 

The little boy, whose name was Fred, was 
very happy. His mother was in the next room, 
and heard them talking. She came in and told 
Fred that she would let him go, but he had 
to get some warm clothes on first. So Fred 
bundled himself up good. 

When Fred was ready, Santa Claus’ helper 
put a magic belt around Fred and himself, 
and they sailed away to the North Pole. They 
were going so fast that in a few minutes they 
were at Santa’s house. 

Santa came out to greet them and said, 
“Hello Freddie, I’m glad to see you. Come on 
and I'll show you around,” First Santa showed 
Fred the big room where they made the toys. 
Then Santa Claus told Fred that a little girl 
had sent him a letter and asked him for a doll 
that was very hard to make, and he didn’t 
have the materials to make it. 

Fred asked what kind of materials he needed. 
Santa told him that the little girl was in a hos- 
pital in his city, and wanted a doll made out 
of the good wishes and prayers of other little 
children so she would get well and play with 
them, Santa explained to Fred that he did 
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By Jeanne Guerin, age 5 


not have any little children with him to make 
a doll like that. 

Fred felt sorry for the little girl. He sug- 
gested that he could go back home and ask his 
friends to make a doll and send their good 
wishes and prayers with it. Santa thought it 
was a good idea, and said that as soon as he 
showed him around he could go home and get 
his friends to make the doll. Santa told Fred 
to bring the doll back to him as soon as they 
finished it, so he could deliver it on Christ- 
mas Eve. Santa also said that he would be 
watching him in his magic picture all the time 
he and his friends would be making the doll 
for the little girl. 

The next day Santa’s helper took Fred 
home. Fred’s friends worked hard on the doll, 
and in a few days it was ready. Fred took it 
back to Santa, and Santa invited him to stay 
until Christmas Eve when he delivered the 
toys. He said he would take him home in his 
sled on Christmas Eve. 

On Christmas Eve, Santa took Fred all 
around to the children’s houses to deliver the 
toys. When they got to the hospital where the 
little girl was, Fred came with Santa into the 
hospital and watched while he put the little 
girl’s doll in her stocking. 

Santa Claus took Fred home and gave him 
extra toys to give to all the boys and girls who 
had made the doll. 

When Fred woke up in the morning, he 
found a bigger surprise then anyone! He 
found. a pony and a saddle, with riding 
clothes! There was a note 
from Santa Claus saying 
that he gave him a bigger 
surprise because he was so 
thoughtful to think of ask- 
ing his friends to make the 
doll. He said he enjoyed 
his visit, and hoped that 
he would come again next 
Christmas. Fred was very 
happy. 

Would you like to do 
what Fred did on Christ- 
mas Day? 
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These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Once alittle lived in Minnesota, a state where lumber comes from. 
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MARCH OF TOYS 





By DEANA MENDENHALL 


While you boys and girls have been 
tuning up your rocket ships for a holli- 
day trip to Venus or Mars, we at STORY 
PARADE have been traveling, too. We 
have just returned from the Toy World 
where we saw a Toy Parade, and as we 
watched the toys lining up, getting ready 
to march into 1953, we suddenly realized 
that they were so special that we had to 
tell our readers about them. 
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Right out in front were the space toys. 
As you know, to fly through outer space 
and live hundreds of miles from earth, 
you need a lot of special equipment. The 
Tom Corbett space cadet suit is stream- 
lined for ‘‘out-of-this-world”’ living, and a 
special helmet has been designed for pro- 
tection against the sun’s piercing rays. To 
make communicating to friends easy, a 





plastic walkie-talkie has been developed. 
It works up to a half-mile away. 

Since no one knows what life forms 
exist on other planets, you must be pre- 
pared to defend yourself. Flying-saucer 
and rocket guns, and spark-shooting pis- 
tols are “musts” for every space traveler. 
So here’s to a speedy take-off, a safe trip 
and a happy landing! 

For those who want to stay on this 
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planet but still want lots of ex- 
citement, there is a large variety 
of Western toys that will satisfy 
any cowboy or Indian. Ride 
your pinto pony in a Sioux In- 
dian war bonnet. Make it your- 
self and in only 30 minutes. A 
perfect place for a powwow is 
a Roy Rogers tent that will fit 
neatly into any backyard. 

No toy parade would be com- 
plete without dolls. The Curly- 
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Top paper doll is new and different be- 
cause her paper dresses can be washed 
and ironed. 

Everybody in the Toy World is raving 
about the new Zany hand puppets. Just 
slip the puppet over your hand and con- 
trol his actions with your fingers. 

There were scores of new games in the 
middle of the parade. The Electriquiz 
asks 144 questions and answers them all 
by electricity. The Elastic Plastic Model- 
ing set is wonderful for stormy days. With 
plastic material, crystal balls, and animal 
molds, you can make just about anything 
you can imagine. The Global Air Race 
makes an exciting game out of geography. 
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Following the games came a stream- 
lined Lionel electric train. An exciting 
addition to your train set would be an 
operating freight station. At the push of 
a button, two baggage men zip in and out 
of the station on loaded baggage cars. 
While we were watching this operation, 
the train swept by us and with a toot an- 
nounced the end of the Toy Parade. 

If your local store does not have any of 
these toys, we will be glad to send infor- 
mation on where to get them. 
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YOUNG READERS LOVE 


CELL-g-tALES 


Here is a big library of charming little books 


for very young readers. Tell-a-Tales are 


hard-covered, bright little books, illustrated in 


brilliant full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 


SEE — IT GOES! 

BUSTER BULLDOZER 

WHOOP-EE HUNKYDORY 

DONALD DUCK FULL SPEED 
AHEAD 

TWEETY 

GENE AUTRY FINDS A NEW 
FRIEND 

ROY ROGERS, SURE NOUGH 

COWPOKE 
LITTLE PONY 
ABC 


TEDDY'S SURPRISE 

WILLY WOO 

PUFFY THE PUPPY 

FUZZY DAN 

TOMMY AND TIMMY 

SUNNY, HONEY AND FUNNY 

COLUMBUS 

DONALD DUCK’S LUCKY DAY 

BUGS BUNNY KEEPS A 
PROMISE 

TOM AND JERRY 

WOODY WOODPECKER 


19° 


EACH 


HOWDY DOODY'S SURPRISE 
PARTY 

PEPPERMINT 

THIS WAY TO THE ZOO 

CHITTER CHATTER 

RUNAWAY GINGER 

THE FUZZY YELLOW CAT 

THE FUZZY DUCKLING 

PURRRT 

FUZZY FRIENDS IN MOTHER 
GOOSE 

THE FUZZY PUPPY 




















WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Warr Disney's 
AND STORIES 


SUBSCRIBE NOW / 


and receive FREE this beautifully 
lithographed 36 page book in full color. Size 434” x 61”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.10 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ __.___ for which please send a year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 








City or Town ____ — __. Mailing Dist. No. _____ State 





Donor's Name 








Street and Number ____ 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. ______ State 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 











Real-life stories about lots 

of animals and other things 

in nature, and Mr. Lazy Bear’s 
true tales about the stars... 
you'll find them all in the 

New Golden Almanac. 
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Have fun every day in the 
live-long year with ... 


The NEW Golden ALMANAC 


by Kathryn Jackson 
with pictures by Richard Scarry 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER -: New York 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. 
Poughkeepsie - New York 


Designers and Producers of 
Beautiful Books for Children ° 


Golden 


There’s a poem for your 
birthday, whenever it may 
be. And a rollicking Grand- 
father Groundhog story for 
every holiday ...in the 
New Golden Almanac. 
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